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preface. 

j i H E defign of the following work is to 
exhibit a rational method of preventing 
and correding the natural or accidental defor- 
mities and blemifhes of the human body, and 
of improving and heightening natural beau- 
ty. — Such a work, founded upon juft princi- 
ples, will, it is hoped, prove of general utility. 

Phyficiansfeem hitherto to have confidered 
whatever relates to Cofmetics , or the preferva- 
tion of beauty, as a fubjed beneath the dig- 
nity of their pen : hence it has been con- 
fined chiefly to mifcellaneous colledions of 
Recipes, often dangerous, often abfurd in 
their compofltion, and generally ufelefs from 
the want of difcriminating their application j 
as we ihall prefently (hew. 

E is not from the novelty of the fubjed, 
therefore, but from the comprehenfive and 
A conned 
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connect manner of treating it, that the writer 
hopes for approbation. Such is the natural 
love of mankind for the embelliihment of 
their perlons, that above two thoufand years 
ago they had begun to cultivate this art. — 
Heraclides , of Tarentum, dedicated a treatife 
on Cofmetics to Antiochis, with whom he had 
fallen in love. Mo/hion and Mercurialis wrote 
on the blemilhes of the complexion. Arte- 
mifia , queen of Caria , (who, for affe&ion to 
her hulband, will ever remain the admiration 
of future ages) very much cultivated this 
fubjeft. Arpafia, the beautiful Perfian lady, 
who captivated the hearts of all the neigh- 
bouring monarchs, has left to the fair fex a 
colledtion of precepts for the prelervation of 
health and beauty, of which we find feveral 
fragments in the works of JEtius . We have 
likewife a book on the fame fubjedl, entitled, 
Cleopatra Gr^corum Libri , attributed to the 
famous Egyptian queen, of amorous memory, 
from whom fucceeding writers have bor- 
rowed 
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r owed many of their compofuions. Th-us,. 
though we have not the merit of being the 
ftril who have written upon the fubjed, yet 
there is a circumftance in our favour that is 
often decifive of an author’s fuccefs, — that of 
being the lateft. 

It is certainly not only excufeable, but 
highly commendable to pay attention to per- 
sonal accomplifliments, and the gracefulnefs 
of the body, while fuch attention is confined 
within certain bounds, the extent of which 
reafon will didate, though cuftom may 
greatly influence. We are born for each 
other ; and therefore it is a duty we owe to 
fociety, as well as ourfelves, to endeavour to 
be mutually agreeable •, and to prevent or 
corred every thing {hocking and difguflful,- 
Indeed, a regard to perfonal decency ihould 
never be negleded, even in a ftate of per- 
fed folitude : it would be an infult to our- 
felve s > and derogatory to the refped we 
owe to our Creator. Perfonal negligence 
A 2 
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not only implies an infufferable indolence, 
but an indifference whether we pleafe or not. 
It often, too, betrays an infolence and affec- 
tation, arifxng from a prefumption of being 
fure to pleafe, without having recourfe to the 
means which others are obliged to ufe. — Such 
are the principles upon which the following 
treatife is founded. 

The First Book is an introdudfion to the 
others, and contains a generaMlefcription of 
the external parts of the human body ; ex- 
amining, indeed, thofe parts only which are 
moft liable to deformity by nature or acci- 
dent ; and delineating the proportions of the 
human fabric, the variety obfervable in the 
formation of fome of them, and the tafte of 
different nations in their ideas of perfonal 
beauty. In this part the author has confulted 
the moft eminent anatomical writers and lec- 
turers whom he has read and attended, par- 
ticularly the late juftly admired Dr. Hunter . 


The 
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The Second has for its object the art of 
Preventing and corre&ing the natural defor- 
mities of the head \ beginning with thofe of 
the fkull, and parts mod obvious to fight : 
the hair, and its defers, in refpedt of colour, 
quantity, ftrength, &c. Then the face in 
8 en eral, in regard of air and mien-, the fore- 
head, eye-brows, eyes, nofe, cheeks, ears, 
mouth •, the fkin, and complexion, as fub- 
je& to pimples, freckles, marks, and other*' 
accidental blemifhes. 

We then treat of thofe parts that are lefs- 
apparent, as the gums, teeth, and tongue,> 
which clofes our review of the head. 

In this part we have been fomewhat d;f> 
fufe , induced thereto as well by profeffionaf 
knowledge, as by the nature of the fubjedl ; 
prefcribing a very eafy and innocent method 
of preferving the teeth, and offering, no re- 
cipes for their complaints but fuch as we are 
ex perimentally convinced are equally fimple 
and efficacious. 
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Some obfervations on the tongue, lofs of 
voice, dumbnefs, and other relative articles, 
conclude the fecond book. 

The Third has for its fubjed the correc- 
tion and prevention of bodily deformities : — 
We firfb confider particularly the deformi- 
ties of the Hi ape, with refped to the trunk 
of the body, and the modes of relief. And 
fecondly, take a view of the extremities, 
the arms, hands, legs, and feet, with their 
various blemifhes, pointing out the moft 
approved and certain remedies, and extend- 
ing the view to the minuter accidents of 
corns, warts, chilblains, — the nails, &c. 

We firft confider the parts in their natural 
perfection, and teach the method of keeping 
them in that perfed ftate ; afterwards point 
out the deformities to which they are fubjed, 
and lay down the means of correding them, 
from thofe which afifed the body and face, to 
thofe which the nails and hair are liable to : 

In 
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In all which the precepts of Hebe will be 
found Angularly efficacious. 

It may be neceffiary to obferve, however, 
tnat we mean only fuch defeats as cannot be 
concealed, and which it is in the power of 
parties themfelves, or the parents of chil- 
^ ren 5 to prevent and correct. When, for 
example, we treat of the diforders of the eye, 
We do not pretend to fay in what manner a 
gutta ferena may be cured ; or how a cataraEi 
is to be couched : thefe require the know- 
ledge of medicine, and the dexterity of chi- 
rurgery to manage them : and this remark 
u^uft be extended to all fimilar cafes. 

The Fourth Book conliders the fubjedt 
°f Beauty in a new light. It points to the 
preiervation of that defirable quality by an 
Mention to natural methods •, (namely, by 
exer cife, diet, perfonal cleanlinefs, regu- 
lation of the paffions, amufements, &c.) 
founded on the invariable connexion between 
perfcdf health and perfonal lovelinefs ; an 

idea 
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idea which we have firft endeavoured to efta- 
blilh upon juft grounds, before we draw any 
confequences from it. And as we have had 
a particular view to the fervice of the ladies 
in every parr of this work, it is concluded 
by fome medical precepts, for their foie ufe 
and attention : they arife, indeed, from the 
foregoing confiderations, and will, it is pre- 
fumed, be found of fingular utility to thofe 
who refide at a diftance from the capital, or 
are otherwife out of the reach of phyfical ad- 
vice befides offering the means of reftora- 
tion to health, without injuring their deli- 
cacy by a communication of their feelings 
to any perfon living, or even mentioning the 
nature or caufe of their difeafe. 

The ingredients of the many ufeful recipes, 
which are difperfed throughout the work, are 
all innocent and fimple, can be purchafed at 
much lefs expence than what is paid for a 
fingle ready-made compofuion j the effects 
whereof at beft are uncertain, and often de- 

ftrudttve > 
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ftru&ive ; while ours are uniformly rendered 
fubfervient to the prefervation and improve- 
ment of health as well as beauty. 

We have, indeed, been particularly foli- 
c,t °us to give fuch preparations as are at lead 
totally devoid of every pernicious quality, and 
°f dire&ing the mod effectual means for im- 
proving and preferving the complexion, with- 
out having recourfe to any baneful methods 
of difguifing it : for with refpedfc to paints 
a nd rouges , we can judly fay, after having 
carefully analyfed all the cofmetics which 
have been impofed upon the world under 
that denomination, that there is not one to 
he found, which is not abfolutely incapable, 
cither from the texture, or the quality of its 
ingredients, to anfwer fafely or effectually, 
the purpofe for which it was intended. 

If the fubdance is a powder, and dry, it 
ma Y exhibit a higher complexion, but can 
never refled: that polifihed clearnefs attendant 
on a delicate (kin. If, on the other hand, it 
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is plaftic and adhefive, it affords a more 
fhining varnifh, but totally flops the perfpi- 
ration ; and if fpread over a confiderable fur- 
face, may, in time, produce fuch diforders 
as it is impoflible to extirpate. The indif- 
penfible exhalations of the vital fluid are de- 
tained ; and let the ladies beware, left in the 
triumph of fuperlative beauty, they fall a fa- 
crifice to the ambition of futile allurements. 
Let not falfe refinement induce them to de- 
flroy that ineftimable bleffmg, Healthy which 
alone can give fragrance to the lip, bloom 
to the countenance, and luftre to the eye. 

But could this treacherous art even be 
pradtifed with impunity, what pleafure can 
it pofiibly yield ? — Can it ever infpire the 
foul with that confcious delight which refults 
from the pofleflion of native charms ? — Can 
it ever elude the keen, the penetrating gaze 
of lovers ? — It may j — but fliort will be the 
triumph of impofture ; — and when detected, 
.• — adieu to love and happinefs. Never, 

therefore, 
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therefore, attempt to increafe the bloom of 
youth, by methods fo inadequate and de- 
ftru&ive to all gratification. 

If any thing we can fay on this fubjed fhall 
have a happy tendency to refcue beauty from 
the hands of empiriciifm, and mark the nice 
diftindion by which its charms may be either 
improved or fatally diminifhed, our labour 
Will be well rewarded. 


There will be little need to urge the cul- 
tivation of perfonal charms upon the princi- 
ple of a duty. Beauty is fo amiable a per- 
fonal endowment, and fo principal an objed 
in attracting the affedion of both fexes, that 
the improvement and prefervation of it will 
always command the attention of the elegant 
a ud refined part of mankind. 

In proportion as the effeds of beauty are 
felt and experienced, the cultivation of it has 
been attended to. And in molt parts of 
f^ re ece, in Turkey, and in Circafiia, where 
the exquifite beauty of the women even fur- 

pafies 
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pafics the moft luxuriant imagination, the 
prefervation of their charms has always been 
the chief objeit of their regard ; and cer- 
tainly in no parts of the world is the cofmetic 
art either fo well known, or fo carefully prac- 
tifed, as in thofe countries ; where it is much 
more the care of the parents to model the 
faces of their children to the ftandard of per- 
fection, than to polilh their minds, or culti- 
vate their morals. 

In thofe fertile and happy regions of the 
earth, the delighted mothers * may be feen 
daily bending the eye-brows of their little 
offspring into a beautiful arch, while, during 
the talk of maternal fondnefs, the fmilins: 
prattlers exult at the profpeit of their future 
charms, and kifs with filial ardour the hands 
that form them for tranfport. 

Though the arts of embellifliing the per- 
fon, and the defire of engaging the admira- 
tion of the men, have in fait been pretty 

fimilar 

* Vide Dr. Chandler’s Travels through Greece, &c. 
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frniilar among the ladies in all ages and 
countries j yet we have a peculiar penchant 
f° r tracing fuch cuftoms among a people to 
whom we have been fo much indebted for 
°ur arts, fciences, and our bell notions of po- 
lished life. Under this idea, therefore, it 
ma y not be a difagreeable profpeCt to take a 
view, en pajfant , of the toilette of the Gre- 
cian dames. 

Some writers have been very diligent in 
colle&ing the articles which adminifter to the 
adjuftment of a lady’s drefs— and behold the 
lift ! 

“ The razor, fciflars, wax, nitre, falfe hair,' 
fringes, lace, mitres, (a fort of fcarf or fafh) 
ribbands, and the pumice ftone, (formerly 
^fed to poliih the (kin, now for the feet only) 
white lead, pomatum, the crown, paints of 
various colours, the necklace, the fmart un- 
drefs, hellebore, fillets, bands, the girdle, 
buckle, tunic, the hoop petticoat, ear-rings, 
tnnkets, the fly-cap, little rofes, clafps, gold 
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chains, the feal, fcarf, tippet, veil, rings, 
fmelling-bottles, with a thoufand other parti- 
culars, which it is impofiible for the mod: 
cxad memory to retain.” 

However long the catalogue, the modern 
dames of Greece have not fuffered one item 
to be {truck out of it. 

It muft be confefled, that the very minute 
refearches into coquetry is chiefly to be at- 
tributed to thofe whofe occupation makes it 
necefiary for them to drefs with all pofiible 
excitements to captivate the men ; and that 
'women of this clafs have peculiar allurements 
of drefs to excite loofe ideas. But it muft be 
owned alfo, that women of charadter in mo- 
dern Greece, as well as in modern Britain, 
follow their example in that particular but 
too often. In one refpedt, however, the mar- 
ried ladies differ materially from many of our 
fair countrywomen, — that the former very 
commonly exert their utmoft fkill in drefs, 
without the leaft intention of going abroad, 

or 
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or even being feen by any ftranger, but folely 
t0 indulge their own, and their hufband’s 
fancy ; i n w hofe abfence the generality of 
Grecian wives conftantly negledt every kind 
°f ornament in drefs. 

The extravagance of female ornaments of- 
ten excited the refentment of the holy fathers 
of the church ; and to have a complete idea 
of the excefs to which the women of Greece 
formerly carried their luxury, it will be ne~ 
cefifary to read the declamations of St; John 
Chryfoftom againft the women of his times : 
’""‘declamations, however, which were imi- 
tated, and poured forth with equal refenc- 
ment againft the ladies of Britain by our own 
cler gy n ot a century and a half ago. 

“ Befides their ear-rings, fays he, they 
** other ornaments for the extremity of 
the cheek : their faces befmeared with 
paint, and even their eye-lids not exempt 
from it. They wear petticoats netted with 
- gold, and their necklaces are likewife all 
B 2 “ gold : 
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tc gold upon their hands they wear plates 
“ of the fame metal. Their Ihoes are of 
“ filk or velvet, glittering with embroidery, 
“ and terminate in a point. They ride in 
“ chariots, drawn by white mules, and are 
“ followed by a troop of maidens and fer- 
“ vants.” 

We conclude thefe remarks on the drels 
and arts of the Grecian dames, with obferv- 
ing their enthufiaftic paffion for black-eyes ,* 
in this partiality they are followed by the 
Parifian ladies, who, perhaps, have borrowed 
from the Greeks the cuftom of painting the 
eye-brows and the hairs of the eye-lids of a 
black colour ; for which they ufe a prepara- 
tion of antimony and gall-nut. 

Nor were ever female arts carried to a 
greater height among the Grecian dames than 
among the Parifian ladies, who certainly have 
a much better apology, as being the lead 

favoured 

* Homer chara&erizes a fine girl to be, ** a beauty 
“ with languifhing black eyes.” 
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favoured by nature of any women on the Eu- 
ropean continent. But as Pope juftly ob- 
ierve s, that a deficiency of underftanding is 
ufually fupplied by an ample portion of pride, 
*° the little fhare of perfonal charms pofiefled 
b y the French ladies, is recompenfed to them 
b y a n unparalleled degree of vanity ; and they 
ar e fully perfuaded, that the genius of tafte- 
a nd elegance in drefs , and every ornament 
wherewith invention continues to grace the 
human frame, belongs to them with an ex- 
clufive right : and that vanity would be highly 
Offended, were a foreigner to dilpute their 
fupremacy on this point. And though they 
uiake a virtue of necefiity, by yielding the 
palm of beauty and cornel inefs to the Britilh 
fair j yet they ftill tenacioufiy challenge the 
fuperiority in all other endowments : to lup- 
P°rt which, they alledge the univerfal con- 
fent of other nations, in adopting their ex- 
am ple in the above refpe&s ; yet the imi- 
tation of any mode is no more a proof of 

the, 
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the imitator’s approbation, than of the pro* 
priety of the mode itfelf. 

The difcuflion of this pointwould carry us 
much beyond the bounds of a preface ; which 
we cannot however clofe, without acknow- 
ledging our obligations to many medical wri- 
ters, who have occasionally condefcended to 
drop hints on the fubjedt— -but to no one 
particularly fo much as Monf. Andry, late pro- 
feffor of medicine in the Royal College, and 
fenior Dean of the Faculty at Paris. 


London, 
March, 1784. 
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BOOK I. 

A general Defcriptlon of the external Parts of 
the Human Body. 


rar.-as 


A NATOMISTS have ufua'Iy divided the 
body into the trunk, and extremities: the 
trunk is Supported by thelpine or back-bone, and 
comprehends three cavities : viz. the head , called 
the upper cavity, which is fupported by the neck ; 
the thorax, or chert, called the middle cavity ; and 
the belly, pioperly fo called, but generally deno- 
minated the lower cavity. 

The extremities are the arms and legs. Each 
of thefe is divided into a great many other parts, 
which we (hail name and deferihe in order, in re- 
fpedt of their external appearance. 

The HEr\D or upper cavity, which is the firrt: 
part of the trunk,, comprehends, externally, the 
■cranium or ikull ; the hairy Jc alp, or covering of 
the. fkull ; and the face. 

The cranitun is that bony cafe in which the 
brain is incloled. 

B The 
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The hairy fc alp includes all that part of the bead 
upon which the hair grows : that is to fay, the 
upper and hind parts of it, and the fides. The 
upper part of the head begins at the top of the 
forehead, and is called the fynciput ; the hinder 
part begins at the crown of the head, and is 
called the occiput. On the Tides of the head, 
between the eyes and the ears, are the two 
temples, which make a part of the occjput. 

' The temporal bone is the weakeft of all the others 
in the head ; and hence it is, that wounds in that 
part are fo frequently mortal. Here, too, thefird 
indications of old age appear, by the hair on this 
part becoming grey or white. 

The face is compofed of thofe parts which 
make the fere part of the head, as the brow, the 
eye-brows, the eye-lids, the eyes, the nofe, the 
ears, the cheeks, the lips, and the chin ; to which 
may be added the fkin, the covering of the whole; 
the colour, texture, and delicacy whereof 
is an effential ingredient in the compofition of 
beauty. 

That fpp.ee from the eye- brows, upward, to 
the beginning of the fynciput^ is called the front ; 
which name, anatomids tell us, it has obtained 
from a Greek word which dignifies to reafon, or 
to have reafon : it being chiefly by the brows 
that one knows when the mind is deeply employ- 
ed in thinking. 

At the lowed extremity of t L e forehead there 
arifes on each fide a fm-di heap of hairs, ranged 
in form of an arch, called the eye-brows or fuper- 
cilia> tecaufe they are placed immediately above 
that part of the eye which is called the cilium. 

That part of the eye-brow which is neared the 
nofe, is called the head of the eye-brow, the other 
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Is the tail. T he fpace between the two eye brows 
is named the intercilium. 

The eyes confidered externally, are compofed 
of a great many parts ; — the two little curtains 
which are placed above and below them, are called 
the eye-lids ; the upper one is moveable, the other 
aim oft, though not abfolutely fixed. They have 
each a Small border planted with hair ; which i« 
called the tarfus, and the hair the cilia. 

Each tar Jus has a little opening at the fide of 
the nofe, through which the tears pafs ; thefe 
openings are called the pttnSfet lachry mafia, and are 
the feat of that diforderin the eye called the fijlula 
iachryttoalis. The eye-lids join with each other 
towards the nofe, and on the opposite fide; by 
which union there is an angle formed on each fide. 
'The angle towards the nofe is called the great 
angle of the eye, and the other is the leffer 
angle. 

Within the eve-lids is inclofed a round poliftied 
body, called the eye, or the ball of the eye; a kind 
t>f telcfcope of infinite perfection, which tranfmits 
images in an exadt and complete manner even to 
the bottom of it. This bottom is invefted by 
textures of nerves, on which the image is imprin- 
ted, and by that means the -fenfatioii is produced, 
of which one of thefe textures is the immediate 
organ. What appears of this bailor globe, is 
white, with a point in the middle : the white part 
is called the white of the eye; and is compofed of 
a coat, named the tunica conjunctiva, becaufe it 
connects all the parts of the eye together. In the 
point in the middle of the eye, is a circle called the 
i is , from its variety of colours : and is furnhhed 
with mufcular fibres, in the form of rays and cir- 
B 2 cles,, 
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dcs, by means of which the pupil dilates and con- 
tracts itfelf. It dilates in thefhade, and contracts 
when affected by a ftrong light. In the centre of 
this circle is that opening in the coats of the eye 
which we have juft called the pupil. 

I he nofe is that ftefhy eminence or projection 
in the middle of the face, and is the v external 
organ of fmelling. The nofe is divided into feverat 
parts. — The upper part between the^eyes, or ra- 
ther a little higher, is called the root of the nofcj 
immediately below which is the fpine or ridge j 
this part of the nofe is all bony. To the 
fpine is joined agriftly fubftance, which reaches 
to tho end, and is called the globe of the nofe ; at 
the Tides of which are two other cartilages or grif- 
tles, called (he perince , or noftrils — The noftrils 
are feparated by afmall ftefhy partition, called the 
column a ; and underneath is the philirum, a foit of 
furrow that divides the upper lip. 

The fenfe of hearing is fituate in the ear. The 
greateft external part of this organ conftfts of a 
large cartilage, which is the bafts of the others. 
There are two portions, the one large and folid, 
called pinna, which is the upper part, the other 
fmall and loft, called the hbe, which makes the 
lower part. A full defeription of this member 
would lead us beyond our purpofed limits ; fuftice 
it therefore to fay, that the outward circle which 
touches the hair, is called the helix ; and the other 
circle towards the face is called the antihelix : 
between the lie two circles is a cavity named the 
boat. 

Lithe helix there is a femicircle called the 
fickle ; and next to this a concavity named the 
concha ox fell: under th o concha is another cavity 
lituated in the middle of the ear, which goes to the 
tympanum , and is called the hole or hive. The lobe 
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is divided into the upper and lower part ; to tKe 
latter of which pendants and ear rings are fattened : 
near the cheek is a flat femi-circular eminence, 
called the hircus , which when pretted againft the 
ear fe r ves as a cover to fhut it exaCHy up. 

Between the two cheeks is the cavity of the’ 
mouth, compofed externally of the lips, which; 
are the entrance into it ; and confiding internally 
of the jaws, gums, teeth, and tongue. The lips 
are partly compofed of a foft fpungy fubftance,. 
which fwells and fubfides on certain occafions, in- 
dependant of the mufcular action, and is mixed, 
with fat. The fubftance that forms the red bor- 
ders of them, and which is extremely fenfible, is 
a collection of fine long villous papillae, clolely 
connected together, and covered by a fine mem- 
b r ane. 

Trie chin t is the anterior part of the lower face t 
it has underneath it a flettiy part coming from the 
neck, called the buccula , or little gorge. 

Along the gums of the upper and lower jaw 
there is a row of fmaii white hard bones, which 
not only ferve as an ornament to the mouth, but 
are alio of great ufe in chewing our food, and af- 
fifting our pronunciation ; — thefe are the teethe 
In adults, or grown-up perfbris,they are generally 
thirty fix in number, viz. ftxteen in each jaw.. 
Of thefe there are two fore-teeth in the front 
of the upper, and the fame number in the front of 
the lower jaw ; thefe are called incijores , or cutters*, 
from their employment, which is to cut or break 
the fond food. 

Next to the inci fores are two very (harp teeth, 
one adjoining each of the above, called the canines ,, 
becaufe they are pointed like dogs teeth. — The 
two next, one adjoining each of the former, are the 
eye-teeth . The eye-teeth are fucceeded by the 
B 3 four 
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four Jmall double teeth , or final! molar es or grinders ; 
two on each fule behind each of the eye-teeth; 
with two roots, though frequently fo connected 
as to feem but one. Adjoining to thcfe, are the 
four large double teeth , two on each fide, having 
three roots. Laftly, the dentes faplentics, or teeth 
of wifdom, which feldom pufh out till about one- 
and-twenty ; they have three roots, which are 
fhorter than any other, • and generally con- 
nected through their whole fub fiance. The 

teeth in each jaw corrcfpond in fhapeand number,, 
and are diftinguifhed by the fame titles ; except 
that the large double teeth, and the dentes faplen - 
tics in the under jaw, have only two roots ; and 
the four front teeth in the under jaw being ail of 
a fize or nearly fo, and fmaller than the four front 
teeth in the upper jaw. 

The next divifion of the fubjedfi leads us to de- 
lineate the external parts of the cheft. 

The neck is commonly looked upon as a part 
of the cheft, being that pillar which fupports the 
head, and the principal partswhich it contains de- 
pend upon the cheft. The lowed: part of the neck 
in front is called the throat or gullet. In the up- 
per part of the front of the neck is a protuberance 
called Adam s apple •, this prominence is a part of 
the larynx or wind-pipe, (the inflrument. of the 
voice) and by its advancing forward, forms this, 
lump, which appears much more plainly in men 
than in women; the latter having large glands in 
this place, that make their necks rounder, and the 
gullet more full. In the action of fwallowihg, this 
protuberance rifes up, and' afterwards defeends ; 
occafioned by thedefeent of the aliment forcing the 
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larynx to afcend while the food obtains a paflage 
into the ftomach. 

At the fore part of the bottom of the neck, are 
two femicircles joined together, one on the right 
fide, the other on the left 5 thefe are the clavicles ; 
two little bones that form the upper part of the 
vault of the cheft, which begins here, and termi- 
nates behind the falfe ribs. 

The jlernv.m or breaft-bonc, is a flat bone placed 
in the middle of the bread:, filling up the fpace 
between the extremities of the jibs on each fide; 
and is that part which in animals is called the hi if- 
ket. The fore-part of the cheft or thorax is pro- 
perly denominated the bread:; the hinder part is 
called the back ; the bone which divides it in the 
middle is compofed of twelve vertebrae or Joints, 
and the two fcapulae or fhoulder blades : the ufe 
of the parts of the thorax in general is to affift re- 
fpiration and the circulation of the blood, in 
botbfexes ; and in women to the producing of 
milk. 

In the middle and fore part of each fide of the 
cheft, there rife two round tumours or eminences, 
called the brcajh , which are a good deal larger in 
women than in men. The breads of be former are 
compofed of glandular bodies, intenpen'td with 
an infinite number of vedels, which ferve for the 
fecretion of milk ; while thofeof the latter are no- 
thing more than fkin, flelh and fit. In general, 
the breafts of men ought to be final!, a r d a little 
plain : in 'women, round, high and have the ap- 
pearance of two globes, feparat d from each other 
by the middle interftice. On their center ftands 
a little protuberance, called f apt l lee or nipple ; it 
is encompafled by a reddifh c;rclc, called the ray , 
or areola , which is pale in young women, brown- 
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ifh in women with child andnurfes, and blade in 
old age. In females, the handfomed breads are 
round, and of the form of a hemisphere ; but the 
bed for giving fuck are thofe that hang down a 
little. 

The dze of the female bread varies in different 
countries, and different periods of life. In youth 
there is fcarce any further appearance than the 
nipples; but they increafe infenfibly, and are 
ufually formed about the age of fifteen or dxteen : 
they continue growing till about twenty, and re- 
main firm till after thirty ; but at about forty- 
five or fifty, become quite withered, and in old 
age there remains nothing but the teguments. 

In regard of the third cavity into which the 
body is divided, we Shall have little more to fay 
here, than that from the inferior extremity of the 
dernum down to the thighs, is the lower belly , 
the fore part of which is named the abdomen . — Any 
further enumeration of thefe parts, would be un- 
necedary, and inconfident with the plan of this 
work. 

Havingfinifhed the trunk of the body, we come- 
now to confider the extremities, which are the 
bands and arms , the thighs and legs. And indeed 
thefe parts themfelves, as well as their names and 
ufes, are fo well known and underdood as to ren- 
der defeription unneceffary ; and their refpedti ve 
beauties and proportions will be fufficiently point- 
ed out when we come to treat of the means of pie- 
venting or rectifying their deformities. 

The nails are a horny fubftance growing over 
the ends of the fingers and toes, ferving to de- 
fend them againd injury. Three parts are 
to be didinguifhed in them ; viz . the root, body, 
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and extremity r — the root is white, and like <1 
crefcent, thegreateft part of it being hid und“r ti e 
femi-lunar fold; the body of the nail is naturally 
arched, tranfparent, and of the colour of the (kin 
underneath. The extremity of the nail does not 
adhere to any thing, and grows as often as it 
is cut, in a iimilar manner with the hair ; not 
from the extremity, but pufliing "forward from 
the root. 

All the external parts of the body are wrapped 
up in one common covering, the Jkin, which is 
compofed of two parts : the firfi: is very tf&n, and 
is called the epidermis, cuticula , or fcarf jkin ; the 
other is thicker, lies under the cuticula, and is the 
cutis , or (kin properly fo called. 

The cuticula is a compact membrane fome- 
what tranfparent, and void of feeling ; it covers 
all the true (kin, and adheres very dourly to it ; 
T his is the (kin which forms the bladders or blitters 
occafioned by burning. It is the colour of the 
cuticula which denominates toe complex on. 

In the (anguine difpefition the cuticula is of a 
vermillion colour, or a mixture of red and white; 
in the bilious temperament, this (kin is dry, and 
of a yellow call: ; the dogmatic, again, have it foft 
and whim, while the melancholic is rough, brown,, 
and of a leaden colour : — not that wc are to ima- 
gine thefe colours belong really to the epidermis ; 
but only as this membrane is very thin and tranf- 
parent, it allows the colour of the true (kin to 
appear through it, in the fame manner as objects 
appear through a glafs. — The ufe of this (kin is 
to cover the true one, and render it fmooth ; to 
binder too great a diiHpation of the humours, by 
the extremities of the veflels which terminate 
there ; but chiefly to blunt the fenfe of touch, 

which 
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which would otherv/ife be too acute, and attended 
with pain, if the impreffion of objecfls was imme- 
diately made upon the fibres and nerves which ter- 
minate therein. We fhould truly then, in Pope's 
language, 

u Smart and agonize at every pore. ” 

When the epidermis becomes thick and callous-, 
the fenfe of touch is not fo lively, and the perfo- 
ration is lefs free. This fkin is very thick upon 
the Joins, back, and extremities ; but thinner 
upon the face, and ftill more fo on the lips : It 

is generally more difficult to be pierced by 
pointed inftruments in the belly, than in the 
back. 

The cut h or true jfk in is a kind of net, compofed 
of fibres, veins, arteries and nerves. Its ufes are 
various ; — it furrounds, covers, and defends the 
parts that lie underneath ; it is the organ of feel- 
ing ; and is an univerfal emun&ory to the body, 
clean ling the blood of redundancies by the means 
offweat and perfpiration ; while thefe in return- 
help to prevent the acidity or drinefs of the cutis 
itfelf. Its pores are a great deal more open and 
lax in fummer than in winter ; and this is the rea- 
fon that the furs of animals which have been flea’d 
in winter are much better than others, be- 
caufe the hairs are more firmly rooted in the fkin 
at that time. 

The foregoing obfervations will be fufficient to 
give an idea of the external parts of the human 
body; we fliail therefore conclude the fubjeot 
with a few general remarks on. perfonal beauty. 

It will be readily allowed, that many objects 
may pleafe the underfianding without interefting 
the fenfes; and on the other hand, agreeable fenfa- 
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tions may be excited by objects that have no claim 
to the approbation of our judgment. Hence, the 
impofiibility of fixing a general charadteridic of 
beauty •, for the ideas and fen fa tions of different 
perfons vary according to their different turns of 
mind, and habitudes of body ; and the effedt of 
objedts upon thefe ideas and fenfations, vary in 
the fame manner : and thus arife the different 
opinions refpedting, not only perfonal beauty, but 
painting, datuary, and literary compofition. The 
bell definition we can attempt of this vague idea, 
is to fay, That beauty is that pleafing effedt which 
arifes from the harmony andjudnefs of the whole 
compofition. 

In vain do painters and anatomifts lay down 
rules and proportions for beauty : the moft charm- 
ing faces, and mod elegant forms frequently, nay 
generally deviate from thefe eftablifhed proportions; 
while many, in whom fuch proportions nuy be 
moll accurately obferved, are far from being 
agreeable, much lefs beautiful. Indead therefore 
of telling the reader, that the head with the neck 
make a fixth part of the body, — that the meafure 
of the face is the length of the palm of the hand, 
dec. we fli a I ! point out the conformation of the 
parts of the body, coi ddeied feparately, in fuch 
objedts as arc generally allow’ed to be beautiful. 

The head, then, ought to be rather large than 
otherwife f of an oval figure, flat on the fides, and 
moderately prominent both before and behind. 

The face fhould be longer than it is broad, and 
have fomething of a relievo or projection. Among 
the ancients, long faces were edeemed the mod 
beautiful, as is evident from their datues ; and the 
face of our Saviour is reprefented very long in all 
the ancient pictures. 
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The forehead ought to be fomewhat high and 
prominent, but very gently fo. 

Each eye-brow fhould form an arch, and be 
fufficiently adorned with hair. 

The eyelids to be bordered with hair of a grace- 
ful length. , ' , 

The eyes large, and well fet ; the nofe pretty 
long, with noftrils of a middling widenefs ; the 
cheeks, full, firm, and round ifh. 

The mouth ought to be fmall. 

The lips moderately pouting, and their borders 
of a delicate vermil tindfure. 

The ears ought to be fmall, and neatly joined 
to the head. 

The chin a little round ifh. 

The teeth, which (when expofed to view) adds 
much to the agreeablenefs of the countenance, 
fhould be clofe fet, firm, white, and rather broad 
than otherwife ; which I think adds to the dig- 
nity and exreffionof a countenance ; while long 
narrow teeth have a very unmeaning appear- 
ance. 

The neck di fen gaged from the fhoulders. 

The fhouldcrs fhould be plain, and without any 
jutting out of the fcapulae or ffioulder blade. 

Thecheft, large, full, and rifing. 

The arms round and flefhy, a tittle flat inwards, 
and growing gradually thicker from tire vvrifl to 
t h e joint of the e 1 b ow . 

The hands' fomewhat plump and long, the fin- 
gers fiender,and detatched from one another, with 
little dimples below each joint upon the back of 
the hand when it is open, and little rifings within 

the hand. 

The belly ought to be higher ormoreraifed in 
women than in men : and the fame may be laid 

of 
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of the hips — The thighs and legs are generally 
thicker in women than in men, though we cannot 
coniider this as a perfection. 

The waift is more (lender in women, and the 
haunches (land more out ; but in men the waift 
is longer than in women. 

The calfs of the legs fhould protrude gently; — 
the feet be (lender, and of a middling length. 

Such are the parts of the human body in objects 
generally reputed handfome ; and though nature 
varies very much in the conformation of allthefe 
parts, yet dill there appears an agreement among 
themfelves, and an evident juftnefs and perfection 
in their union. Thus, fhould the waift be thick 
and fhort, the fame fhape will obtain in the other 
parts of the body; the arms will be fhort and 
thick, the hands broad, and the fingers thick. A 
peifon vvhofe waift is long and (lender will have 
the limbs fo likewife. This is undoubtedly pro- 
portion^ but not the proportion of the rule and 
compafs. — For a ftatue, or a human form, may 
be conftruCted in the mod exaCt proportions, and 
by the niceft rules of art, and yet be perfectly 
difagreeabie. 

Deformity is to be confidered, not as a total pri- 
vation of beauty, but as a want of congruity in 
the parts, or rather an inability in them to anfwer 
their natural deftgn ; as when one arm or leg is 
longer than the other; when the back is hunched, 
when the eyes fquint, and fuch fimilar defeCts : 
which, however, are not to beoppofed as a contrail 
to beauty ; for the unfortunate objeCt may, in 
every other part of his body, be exaCtly well- 
made, and perfectly agreeable : whereas ug~ 
C linefsy 
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Ihiefs , which I look upon t i be the proper contrail 
to beauty, may exift in the human form without 
deformity ; nor can J think the ideas ncceffarily. 
connected. Uglinefs always excites our averfion 
to the objefl in which it refides ; deformity as ge- 
nerally calls up our commifer.tion. Uglinefs 
ieems to confift in the appearance of fomething 
malevolent to human nature. The picture of the 
devil always creates horror and difguft not from 
the deformity of either his perfon or countenance, 
but from the e&prcjjion of malice in the latter. 
It is from the countenance that an object is pro- 
nounced ugly, though without the leak deformity, 
or even while an exaeft fymmetry is preferved •; 
for it is the expreffion of the foul that gives the 
difguft, If this opinion be well founded, it is ea- 
fier to become beautiful than even to cor re <9: de- 
formity, as we {hall prefently confider. 

There can be no doubt but, were we able to 
trace things to their fir ft principles, we fhould 
find that there are different orders of beauty , as 
well as of architecture \ and it may be truly affirm- 
ed, that nature having obferved thefe rules, the 
molt unhandfome face in the world in our eyes, 
is as perfect and regular as that which we think 
the heft proportioned and moft beautiful. The 
volute, and other ornaments of the Ionic order, are 
beautiful in themfelves, and at the top of an ionic 
pillar ; but would be a monftrous irregularity 
in the T'ujcan : the flat nofe and littie eyes of a 
Cbinefe, may doubtlefs be handfome on a Chi nofe 
countenance ; but tranfplant them to the face of 
an Knglifh 'woman, and they inftantly become a 
deformity. 

{ cannot avoid one remark more on this fubjeft, 
which is not unworthy of attention; namely, that 

every 
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every face is formed in fuch a manner, that how- 
ever difagreeable it may appear, (provided it has 
not been disfigured by accident) it is impoflible to 
make any alteration in it, or to make any fingle 
part .more beautiful, without rendering the whole 
ftiil more u'nhandfome. — For example, he who 
fhould attempt to lengthen the nofe of a perfon, 
naturally fhorr, would only introduce a real de- 
formity ; the feature thus lengthened would no 
longer he proportioned to the other parts of the 
face, which being of a certain largenefs, and ha- 
ving certain elevations, or depreffions, require that 
the nofe fhould be proportioned to them, however 
it may deviate from the painter’s Itandard of ideal 
beauty. Hence we may learn, not to regard 
many things as deformities, becaufe differing from 
our tide and habit, when they may, in reality, be, 
perfections, though in an order, or a clafs of beau- 
ty, we are not fufiiciently acquainted with. 

We fin all take no farther notice of the different 
fades which influence mankind in different regions 
of the world, but without condemning any of them, 
proceed, and confine ourfelves to the confidera- 
tion of thofe forms which are generally looked 
upon as efientia's of beauty in our own country* 
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book ir. 

Of the Deformities of the Heads 

T HE head, as already obferved in Book I, 
includes the fkull, the hair, and the face: the 
fkull is the cafe of the brain } the hair is the co- 
veting of this cafe ; and the face is a compofition 
of thofe parts which conftitute the whole fore-part 
of the head. 

Hence we have the deformities of three parts 
to treat of; — firft, thofe which affect the head, with 
refpcdf to the cranium ox fkull; fecondly, thofe with 
refpedf to the hair j and thirdly, thofe of the face. 

Deformities of the Head with refpeft to the Skull. 
The head, to be well-fhaped, ought to be round- 
ifli ; and, when meafured, fomewhat horizontally 
long; fwelling out a little both befoj'e and behind, 
and pretty flat on the fides. This is the natural 
figure of the fkull ; though it is frequently fpoiled 
by the manner in which children are treated. The 
beft method to preferve the heads of children well 
fhaped, is to make ufe of nothing that may con- 
flrain that fliape ; but leave it entirely to the dif- 
pofition of nature. By flriving to mould the head 
into any certain figure, we confine the brain, and 
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run the rifle of displacing the organs of fenfation, 
which may produce very fatal effects upon the 
mind. Let the head, then, be left entirely to its 
natural figure ; unlefs, by fome accident ic has 
been deformed ; in which cafe it may be remedied 
by the application of foft bandages, without any 
other force. 

The head of an infant will take almoft any fhape, 
according to the prefi'ure it fufFers ; and from 
thence proceeds the difference which is found 
among people of different countries, with refpTt 
to the figure of the head. In France and England, 
children are generally laid to fleep upon their 
fides, whereby the temples are comprefied, and the 
head affumesa form fome what long. 1 n Germany 
again, the heads of their children arc broad behind; 
as they are commonly laid to fleep upon their backs, 
w;th their hands tied to the fides -of the cradle. 
And indeed almoft every nation has peculiar modes 
of forming this part. 

Carefhould be taken of the manner of combing; 
the heads of children ; as by neglecting to comb- 
them equally and gently, they frequently aft ume 
a wrong fhape. ' 

The varieties of fixe in the head, proceeds front' 
the ftronger or weaker efforts which- the blood, 
contained in the vcffels cf the brain, makes, to ex- 
pand itfelf, while Lite child is vet in the womb, and 
the cranium very tend :r. And though a head un- 
commonly large,. or diminutively final'], is doubt- 
lefs a deformity, yet it is an irremediable one ; tin — 
lefs attended to during the time of pregnancy,. 
For women with child, who live high, and drink 
much wine, render the blood cf the foetus too ac- 
tive, and thereby may occafion thefi'rft cf’thefe de- 
lects, While others, who drink only water, or 
C 3 weak 
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weak liquors, and live poorly and low, by dimi- 
nilhing the force of circulation in the blood, give 
rife to the other deformity. 

A conclufion in favour of a performs judgment is 
frequently drawn from the fize of his head, but with 
what juftice we pretend not to determine : though, 
as we have obferved the fmallnefs of the head to 
be occafioned by the weak impulfe of the blood, 
it may not be an unfair furmife, that fuch whofe 
heads are remarkably fmall, are likewife incapable 
of that ftrong application, and intenfe thought, 
which are the ufual charadteriftics of genius. 

As it is in the date of pregnancy alone that fuch 
im per fed! ions can be remedied, women in that 
condition ought to be particularly attentive to 
their diet, obferving a due medium in the quality 
of their food, and guarding them (elves againft in- 
ordinate paflions, which agitate the blood, and fpi- 
rits ; and no lefs fo from too great indolence 
and inactivity. 

Of the Hair , 

The hair is a fort of tegument or covering for 
the greatefl part of animals ; it is found all 
over the human body, except the foies of the 
feet, and the palms of the hands. It properly lives, 
and receives nutriment to diftend it, like the other 
parts of the body ; though its growth is fomewhat 
of a different kind, and not immediately derived 
therefrom; butgrowing like plantsoutof the earth $ 
or as fome plants fhoot from the parts of others, 
from which, though they draw nutriment, eacli 
has its diftindt life and oeconomy. 

Viewed through a microfcope, hairs appear to be 
hollow, and furnifhed with a multitude of veffels; 
and however fmooth they may feem to the naked 
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eye, yet the microfcope fhews them knotted like 
fome foi ts of grafs, or like a ffalkofoats, and 
fending out branches from their joints. 

The branching of the hair is particularly vifible 
at the extremities, by the help of a glafs; for it is 
very apt to fplit, efpecially if worn too long, or 
kept too dry, and appear like abrufh. 

The llze of the hairs depends upon the pores 
they ifiue from ; if thefe be fine, thofe are final 1 ; 
if the pores are ftraight, the hairs are fo too ; and 
if they are oblique, the hair is curled. 

The length of the hair depends upon the quan- 
tity of the humour that feeds it ; (which is 
certainly of a more fimple kind than any of the 
other humours of the body, for hair will vegetate 
long after death, when all the other parts and hu- 
mours are corrupted ;) and the colour, on the 
quality of that humour ; whence at different pe- 
riods of life the colour ufually varies. 

The merit ofgood hair confilfs in its being well 
fed, and neither too coarfe, nor too flender. 

A fine head of hair is generally confidered as a 
neceffary appendage, or indeed as an effential part 
of beauty, efpecially in the ladies ; and though 
this depends very much upon the natural tempe- 
rament of the body, yet it may be certainly im- 
proved by'tbe affifiance of art. Daily combing, 
frequent dreiTmg, and theufeof plain, unadulterated 
ftarch powder, with fimple pomatum, will con- 
tribute more to its nouri foment and prefe rvation, 
than all the boafted preparations of perfumery. 
Application of hot irons is always prejudicial; and 
much frizzing will finally tear it all from the 
head. 

Pomatums and powders for the hair may gene- 
rally be purchafed cheaper, at lead; more conveni- 
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en-tly, than they can he made ; but as many readers 
might think a treatife of this kind deficient, that 
did not give recipes for fuch compofitions, we of- 
fer the following as fome of the bell; that can be 
prepared. 

Pomatum for the Hair. 

Cut a fuftlcient quantity of hog’s cheek into 
fmali pieces, fteep it fix or eight days in clean wa- 
ter, which mull: be changed three times a»day; and 
every time the water is changed, let the flefh be 
ftirred with a fpatula, or the fhank of a filver table- 
fpoon ; — drain the fiefli dry, and putting it into a 
clean earthen pipkin, with a pint of rofe water, 
and a lemon ftuck with cloves, fimmer them 
over the fire til! the fkiin looks reddifh, which take 
off ; remove the pipkin from the lire, and drain 
the liquor. When it lias cooled, take off the fat, 
beat it feveral times well with cold water, till 
thoroughly purified, ufing role-water the laft time 
inftead of common ; drain the pomatum from the 
water, and fcent it with any perfume to your 
choice, as offence of bergamot, lemon, See. 

This is an elegant and excellent compofition for 
aim oft every cofmctic p.urpofe ; but particularly 
for the hair, which it nourifhes, llrei gthens, pre- 
ferves, and thickens, and in that refpect feems a 
natural pabulum or food. 

The beft ftarcli dried is the bafis of ail hair pow- 
ders, and in this fimple ftale is doubtlefs nouriihing 
to the hair ; but it is too generally adulterated 
with pernicious ingredients, fuch as unfiaked June, 
dried bones, or.bones calcined to vvhitcnefs, fhells 
of fifh calcined, and worm-eaten, or rotten wood, 
which are ftfted through a fine hair fieve, after 
they have been beaten, to powder. The following 

* ' is 
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is the method of preparing The common white 
powder* 

Take four pounds of ftarch, half a pound of 
Florentine orrice root, fix cuttle- fifti bones, ox 
and (beep bones, calcined to whiteneft, of each a 
handful beat them into powder, and fift it for 
ufe, 

The Florentine orrice root is the ufual per- 
fume, which naturally poflefles a violet fmell. 
The whiteft and foundeft roots rauft be made 
choice of 5 and are to be powdered as line as poffi- 
ble, which can only be done during the fummer. 

The following powder ftands highly recom- 
mended for promoting the regeneration of the hair, 
and ftrengthening and nourifhing its roots. 

Take roots of calamus aromaticus, (or fvveet 
Hag) and red rofes dried, of each an ounce and a 
half j gum Benjamin, an ounce j aloes wood, 
three quarters of an ounce ; bean flour, and 
Florentine orrice root, of each half a pound j mix 
them all together, and reduce them to a fine pow- 
der. — You may add, if agreeable, a few grains of 
mu(k or civet. 

7 'hough every perfon does not poflfefs a fine head 
of hair^ yet there are very few' who, by taking a 
little pains, may not preferve it from certain de- 
feats, that are very oblervable, fuch as, I. the hair* 
falling off; 2. becoming forky and fplitting ; 3. 
being eat away by ruft. 

The falling off of the hair is generally the confe- 
quence of the cavities in which the roots are 
lodged becom ing too large. T his is the reafon that 

moft 
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tnoff old people are bald ; for in old age, the 
cavities thro’ which the roots of the hairili’ue, (ds 
well as thofe which- receive the roots of the teeth) 
acquire a larger diameter, whence being at too 
much liberty, the hair flisds, or fails off. It is 
remarked a!.fo, that the hair frequently falls off 
after certain diftafes, as fever?, fmall-pox, &e. 
theft diftafes being accompanied with pro- 
fufe fweats, or other fyrmptoms, which enlarge 
the cavities of the hair. This caufe being *x- 
plained, it follows, that there can be no better 
method employed to prevent the hair falling off, 
than having recourfe to fuch things as ftraitcn the 
pores whence they iflue. It has been recom- 
mended to wadi the head at times with a little 
verjuice. The juice of onions produce the fame 
effefl: and in Denmark, ’cis Did, they make their 
horfes tails grow very long, by uftng combs 
leaked in a decoction of onions. 

We may here obferve, that as no medicine will 
produce the fame cfFtdb upon every conftitution, 
fo in the cofmetic art, it may be fometimes necef- 
fary to try various methods Co obtain our defire. 
The following preparations, however, all (land 
recommended upon the bafts of experience. 

1. Powder your head with bruited parfley-fecd, 
at night, once in two or three months, and the 
hair will never fall off. 

2. To quicken the growth of your hair, dip 
your comb every morning in the expreffed juice of 
nettles, and comb the hair the wrong way. This 
expedient will furprifingly quicken its growth. 

3. After {having ,the head, foment it frequent- 
ly with a decodlion of wormwood, louthern-wood, 
fage, betony, vervain, marjoram, myrtle, rofes, 
dill, and rofemary. 

4. Take 
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4- Take. the tops of hemp as loon as. the plants 
appear above ground, and infufe them in water 
twenty-four hours. Dip the teeth of your comb 
in this fluid every morning when combing the 
head, and it will certainly quicken the growth of 
the hair. 

5. The following liniment is well calculated to 
anfwer the fame intention. 

Take fix drams of iabdanum, two ounces of 
bear’s greafe, half an ounce of honey, three drams 
of powdered fouthern-wood, a dram and a half of 
the alhes of calamus aromaticus, with a lufficient 
quantity of the oil of fweet almonds to make it 
into a liniment, nearly of the confidence of 
pomatum. 

6. Wefhall conclude with the following com- 
pound oil for the fame intention ; which very 
quickly makes the hair fhoot out. 

Take half a pound of green fouthern-wood 
bruifed, boil it in a pint and a half of fweet oil, 
and half a pint of red wine; when diffidently 
boiled, remove it from the fire, and drain the li- 
quor through a linen bag; repeat this operation 
three times with frefh fouthern-wood ; the lad 
time add to the drained liquor two ounces of bear’s 
greafe. 

The hairs are apt to fplit in the end into two or 
three fibres, which may be feparated by a dextrous 
hand into as many final] hairs, from the end to 
the root. T his forkednefs of the hairs proceeds 
mod commonly from negligence, and want of 
cutting; though it may fometimes be cau fed by 
an acrid, corroflve humour, fur nibbed by the 
blood; as is particularly obfervable in fcorbutic, 
and other acrimonious diforders. 


To 
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To corredl and prevent this deformity, itisne- 
ceflary, firft, to have the ends of the hair fre- 
quently cut ; fecondly, to wafh it with a little ox- 
gall diluted with water. But if proceeding front 
any diftemperature in the blood, fuch internal me- 
dicines mull be had recourfe to, as are adapted to 
purify and fweeten the humours : for example, 

decodtions of faflafras, farfaparilla, and efpecially 
China root ; a tea of which is prepared by infuf- 
ing two drams of the root in about a quart of cold 
water, and leaving it to foak four or five hours, 
when it may be ufed as a common drink, alone, or 
mixed with a little wine. It has no tafte, and is 
very effectual for blunting that acrimony of the 
blood which is tranfmitted to the hair. 

The colour of the hair proceeds, as was before 
obferved, from the predominant humour which 
nourilhes it : when nourifhed by the red parts of 
the blood, the hair inclines to a red glowing co- 
lour ; when fed by a thin bile, it is flaxen ; if the 
bile is pretty rich, the hair is generally black, or 
of a chefnut colour ; and when a phlegmatic hu- 
mour is predominant, the hair ufually is white. 

As the proportion of t’nefe humours are various 
in human bodies, the diverfity of colours occa- 
fioned thereby, from white to flaxen, red, chefnut, 
and black, will vary accordingly. Phyfical wri- 
ters feem in general of opinion, that in infancy 
the hair is nourifhed with a thin bile, whence it is 
for the moll part of a flaxen colour. In youth, 
or in proportion as children advance to years of 
puberty, the hair derives its nutriment from a 
richer bile, and gradually becomes darker ; while 
in old age, its fupply of food is chiefly drawn from 
phlegmatic humours, or that thin, pituitous part 
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of the blood called the lymph, and thence becomes 
white. Though this whitenefs may be afcribed 
to another caufe ; namely, that, as age advances, 
and the juices are nearly exhaufted, it may happen 
to the hair from not receiving fufficient fupport, 
as to corn, which becomes white when the roots 
no longer convey the accuftomed juices and 
nourifhment. 

Clolb application to ftudy, and very intenfe 
thinking, or a melancholic and gloomy habit of 
mind, either natural or acquired, will produce the 
fame effedts upon the hair as old age; great 
anxiety, and exceftive grief, which, as well as the 
foregoing caufes, confume the ftrength and ex- 
hauft the fpirits, are attended with the fame con- 
fequences; and hiftory is not wanting in exam- 
ples of people, who have become fuddenly grey- 
haired, when under the impreffion of great im- 
pending danger, or under the influence of violent 
grief. 

It is ufual, in fpeaking of people of a grave, 
thoughtful difpofltion, (which is ordinarily the 
companion of dark hair and complexion) to fay 
that they are melancholy ; or that their bile is 
black ; anatomy, however, has not confirmed the 
fadl. On the contrary it may be affirmed, that 
when the bile is of a pretty dark colour, the perfon 
has a better temperament than ordinary. This is 
the reafon that in the choice of a nurfe, we al- 
ways prefer thofe who have dark-coloured hair. 
Befides, it is a very common opinion among phy- 
ficians, that the milk of black cows is wholefomer 
than that of others. 

To change the colour of the hair is certainly 
difficult, though by no means impoffible.- When 
the hair is white from old age, it is common to 
id ufe 
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life a leaden comb, to make it darker; and the- 
fame expedient is often pra£tifed with red hair. 
This method, however, makes no radical change 
of! the colour, and only difguifes it for fome time; 
the true colour always returning, unlefs perpetual 
recourfe is had to the lead. 

When the hair is grey in young people, or irw 
deed of any difagreeable colour, it may be correct- 
ed, or changed, though not without much trouble 
and patience. The mod certain way of accom- 
plifhing this end, is by cutting off the hair as 
dole to the fkin as poflible, and then wafhing the 
nead with any of the following decodtions, fo that 
the remedy may penetrate the deeper into the roots 
of. the hair ; and afterwards, in proportion as the 
hair grows, more care ought to be taken in wafh- 
ing the head, which method mud be continued for 

feveral weeks. If thefe do not abfolutely 

change the colour, they will at lead do much 
better than a leaden comb. 

Decoctions of night-fhade, mugwort, arfefmatt, 
germander, coiombine, penny- royal, or the root 
of turmerick ; the leaves of the wild vine change 
the hairs black, and prevent their falling off ; 
burnt cork, roots of the holm-oak, and caper tree, 
barks of willow, walnut tree, and pomegranate ; 
leaves of artichoaks, the mulberry-tree, fig-tree, 
rafberry-bufh ; fhelis of beans, gall, and eyprefs- 
nuts; leaves of myrtle; green fhelis of walnuts, 
ivy-berries, cockle, and red beet feeds, and poppy 
flowers. Any of thefe ingredients may be boiled 
in rain-water, wine, or vinegar, with the addition 
of fome cephalic plant, as fage, marjoram, balm, 
betony, clove-july flowers, &c. 


I . Corn- 
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I. Compofttion to change Hair Black, 

Firff, wa(h your head with fpring water, then 
dip your comb in oil of tartar, and comb yourfelf 
in the fun : repeat this operation three times a 

day for the courfe of eight or ten days, at the ex- 
piration of which time the hair will be of a fine 
black : to give it a delightful perfume, anoint 
with a little oil of Benjamin. 

2. Another Method. 

Take oils of coleus and myrtle, of each an 
ounce and a half ; mix them weil in a marble mor- 
tar, adding liquid pitch, exprefled juice of walnut- 
trees. and gum lahdanum, each half an ounce ; 
gall-nuts, black-lead, and frankincenfe, each a 
dram ; with a fufficient quantity of the mucilage 
of gum-arabic, (made with a decodtion of gall- 
nuts) to make it into an ointment, with which 
anoint the hair. 

The following is perhaps as eafy, cheap, and ef- 
ficacious a method of changing the colour of hair, 
as any ever invented, and has been frequently ad- 
vertifed, and fold at the moderate rate of ten {hil- 
lings a pint. 

3. To two ounces of black lead finely pow- 
dered, add one ounce of ebony fhavings ; boil 
them in a quart of clear water till reduced to 
about a pint; filter the decodtion, add a little 
bergamot, or any other perfume, and bottle the 
liquid for ufc. 

The heft method of ufing fuch liquids is by 
fixing a fmall fponge on the upper part of the 
comb, and dipping it in the preparation, as the 
hair will thus be more effectually wet and tinged, 
than by the comb alone. 

D 2 Red, 
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Red, or fandy 7 coloured hair may in a very fhort 
time be changed to a beautiful flaxen by. the affift- 
ance-of the following compofition. 

4. Take a quart of lye prepared from the aflies of 
vine twigs; briony, celandine roots, and tur- 
meric, of each half an ounce; faffron and lily 
roots, of each two drams ; flowers of mullein 
yellow ftechas, broom, and St. John's wort, 
each a dram; boil thefe ingredients together, and 
ftrain old' the liquor. 

It muft be obferved, that as the hair does not 
/hoot out from the extremities, but from the 
roots, frequent application of any of the foregoing 
cornpofitions is neceflary, or the hair will in time 
appear of two colours. 

Red and yellow hair is generally looked upon 
as a kind of deformity, efpecially that very coarfe 
fort which is almotl of a brick colour. Golden 
loch, however, have been a favourite theme with 
poets of all countries: Milton, fpeaking of Eve, 
fays 

She, as a veil, down to her (lender waift 
Her unadorned golden treffes wore. 

Horace afks his coquetilh miftrefs, 

Cut flavam rcligas comam ? 

Pyrrha, for whom bindeft thou 

In wreaths thy golden hair ? 

And hiftorians tell us that the original inha- 
bitants of this ifiand were diflinguifhed by their 
yellow hair; though at prefent it is by no means 
confidered as an ornamental or becoming colour. 
The cornpofitions already enumerated will anfwer 
every expectation in changing this colour to a 
dark chefnut or black; though it may be 
proper to ufe occaflonally a ftrong decodtion of 
knot-grafs; this, by its aflringent quality, checks 
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the too great violence with which the blood is 
thrown into the cavities of the hai". 

When the hair is much neglected, it is very 
apt to become rufty, as well as forked ; and a kind 
of fcab forms at the roots, which confumes it 
much in the fame manner as ruft confumes iron ; 
or like that corrofive moifture which is fometimes 
found gnawing and undermining the roots of 
plants, when the foil is not frequently ftirred. 
This ruft is often fo corrofive, that the hair will 
fall off in fpots, juft as the hair of a muff, which 
has been a long time expofed to dampnefs. 

This may eafily be prevented by a decent 
and neceffary attention to the hair, in frequently 
combing it: and indeed thofe ladies and gentlemen 
who have their hair drefted daily, fhould yet make 
a point to have it often combed from the roots, to 
prevent the powder, pomatum, &c. from ob-^ 
ftrudling the perfpiration ; a circumftance that 
will more readily create diforders in the head and 
eyes, then any quantity of hair, however great. 

When this deformity has already taken place, 
the b e ft procedure is to cut eff the hair entirely, 
and then wafn the head with a ftrong decodf ion of 
celandine, wormwood, fa«e, balm, and tobacco,, 
bruifed ail together, and boiled in a fufheient 
quantity of red wine. After walking the head 
with this decoction, a little warm, dip a linen 
cloth into it, which muft be applied to the head, 
and continued on it for two or three days. 

To this may be joined the ufe of fume other of 
the foregoing prescriptions ; or one of the follow- 
ing may prove no lefs eftiCtual. 

'Fake roots of a maiden vine, roots of hemp, 
and cores of foft cabbages, of each two handfuls ; 
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dry and burn them, and make a lye with the afhes : 
after rubbing the part well with honey, wafh it 
with this lye three days fucceffively. 

To thofe who are more fond of preparations in 
the form of pomatums, the following may be 
defervedly recommended. 

Take hen’s fat, oil of hempfeed, and honey, 
of each a quarter of a pound ; melt them together 
in an earthen pipkin, and keep ftirring the mixture 
with a wooden fpatula till cold. This pomatum, 
to produce the defired effect, mull be rubbed on 
the part eight or ten days fucceffively. 

Of the Face in general , with refpedl to the Air 
and M'n n. 

An agreeable or difagreeable face confifts lefs 
in the particular form of the features, than in 
the air and caft of the whole countenance : we 
fee many people very homely in regard of 
features, who yet have a noble, agreeable, and 
genteel look ; while others on the contrary have 
beautiful faces, but a mean, difagreeable, and for- 
bidding appearance. 

The air of the face depends upon, as it always 
exprelfes, the fentiments of the foul. Are you 
defirous topoffefs a noble look, an agreeable and 
pleafing air? — Cultivate noble and generous fenti- 
ments, and thefe fentiments will appear vifible in 
your countenance. 

People of mean birth, who in their education 
commonly imbibe fuch fentiments only as are 
low and fawning, have as generally an air of 
meannefs, and cringing. The face takes the 
impreffion of the foul, (if we may ufe the ex- 
prtffion) and moulds itfelf thereby. When we 

are 
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are touched with companion at the fight of fome 
pitiable object, the face, unknown even to our- 
felves, inftantaneoufly difcovers the fecret emotion 
which actuates the foul. The cafe is fimilar with 
habitual fentiments. When a child is bred up in 
principles of honour and Virtue, his features are 
formed infenfibly thereupon, and at laft become 
indelible, provided fuch a courfe of education is 
continued until his features are fettled, and 
maxims of honour become habitual. Tranfient 
fentiments can make but flight impreffions on the 
countenance : but confirmed by habit, in the 
courfe of a good or bad education, by redoubled 
impreffions, they imprint on the face fuch deep 
characters as are never to be effaced. It is this 
that makes the good or bad, the ugly or beautiful 
countenance. When a young perfon is naturally 
of a choleric temper, and there is no pains taken 
to correct this paffion in him, his face receives 
the impreffion of thofe clouds and frowns which 
anger creates; the marks of which will never 
difappear, but give him an air of boifferous rough- 
nefs even in his fofteft moments. Let reflection 
play her own part never fo well afterwards, 
though fhe may correct, and even overcome that 
paffionate temper, yet the rough, angry air will 
remain ever after, and he will carry in his look 
throughout life, fomething that is difp leafing to 
all the world. 

What has been here fa id of anger is equally 
applicable to, and may be underflood of all the 
other palfions : it will alfo confirm the fentiment 
adopted in the former book, that it is eafier to be- 
llow beauty, than to correct deformitv, r v e may 
juflly infer, from the foregoing r marks, that 
parents are the makers of their children’s coun- 
tenances : — 
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tenanccs : — the face depends upon the fentiments 
of the mind and heart ; the fentiments upon the 
education ; and the education upon the parent. 
If the child’s features are not regular, the parents 
cannot give them a juft regularity ; but it is in 
their power to form the mind and heart ; and 
upon the formation of thole depends a fpecies of 
beauty gre tly preferable to the regularity of fea- 
tures, or the bloom of complexion. Such reflec- 
tions are fufficient to excite the vigilance of pa- 
rents in many other points which equally demand 
their attention. 

Thus much of the Face in general, we now 
proceed to the means of correcting the deformities 
of its feveral parts, fo far as come under the power 
of art. 

Of the Forehead. 

The Forehead, in youth, fnould be fmooth, and 
without wrinkles. To prevent wrinkles in the 
early ftage of life, children fhould, as much as 
poflible, be kept in good humour, and aceuftomed 
to a habit of ferenity : — To efface them, when 
contrasted, the following method may be had re- 
courfe to, but muft be continued for fome months 
to have any fuccefs. — 'Fie a bandage about the 
forehead, and let it remain day and night : it muft 
be tied pretty tight, ‘and care taken that it does 
not defeend too low over the eyes, for this may' 
bring on a heavy, clownifh look. 

The Forehead is fornetimes covered with hair, 
which com: sin a point almcft down to the root of 
the note ; fhaving this only ferves to render it 
more luxuriant and ftrong, fo that the top of the 
brow, when it has been feveral times fhaved, be- 
comes of the colour of ftate, and renders the de- 
formity more flriking. — The b-ft method to bin- 
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der the production of thofe hairs, which occafion 
the peak, is frequently to rub the part with dulcified 
fipirit of fait \ a fingie drop of which, put upon 
the part with a fmall brufh, and then rubbed 
gently with a linen cloth, will effectually kill 
the roots of the hair, and at the end of a few weeks 
they will wither and fall away. 

The following liniment is given by Quincey, 
for the fame purpofe. 

Take a quarter of a pound of quick-lime, an 
ounce and a half of orpiment, an ounce of Floren- 
tine orrice, half an ounce of fulphur, and the 
fame quantity of nitre ; reduce them to a fine 
powder, and with a pint of lye made of bean- 
Ifalk afhes boil the whole to a proper confidence, 
which may be known by clipping a feather into it; 
for when boiied enough, the feathery part of the 
quill eafily feparates from the other; add half an 
ounce of any aromatic eflence, and mix it into 
an ointment, with which you may rub the hair 
that grows on any part of the body. 

Half an hour, fays Quincey, is enough for it 
to lie on at a time, and when taken off, the part 
muft be rubbed with oil of fweet almonds; when 
the forenefs it occafions is over, apply it afrefh, 
and fo continue till it has eaten to the very roots 
of the hair, and made it all fhed off. 

Or, Take a quarter of an ounce of gum ivy dif- 
folvcd in vinegar, a dram of orpiment, a dram of 
ants’ eggs, and two drams of gum arabic dlflblved 
in juice of henbane, in which half an ounce of 
quick-lime has been boiled: make the whole into 
a liniment with a fufficient quantity of fowl's 
greafe, and apply a little to the part where you 
would wifli to deftrov the hair, after being clean 
fhaved. 
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No more vinegar is neceflary than juft to diffolve 
the gum ivy; nor of the henbane juice than to 
difiolve the gum arabic. — This is a touch gentler 
prefcript on than the foregoing, and fcarcely lefs 
efficacious. 

Cafes are to be met with in fome medical writers 
of horny excrefcences which project from the top 
of the forehead. Such indances are indeed very 
rare; but when the/ happen, become proper 
.objects of the lurgeon’s attention. 

Children are apt to receive blows upon the 
forehead, either by falls, or other accidents ; which 
ought not to be neglected, becauf: fometimes 
they produce inequalities in the brow by har- 
dening there ; but are eafily prevented by apply- 
ing a fmall plate of lead, or a halfpenny to the 
lump ; then put a piece of' linen rag, doubled a 
few times, and dipped in brandy, over it, with a 
bandage over all, and in a few days it will be well 
again. 

Of the Eye-Brotus. 

The Eye-brows, to be hand fome, ought to be 
fufficiently furnifhed with hair ; but at the fame 
time to be only moderately thick. Each eye- 
brow fhould form an arch upon the forehead, the 
hollow of which makes a fmall vault above the 
eye. The head of the eye-brow fhould be thicker 
than the tail ; the intercil, or fpace between the 
eye-brows, quite free of hair ; the hair ought to 
be (hort, and leave no bald fpots ; and the colour 
fhould be a dark chefnut, or black. 

When the eye brows are not fufficiently plant- 
ed with hair, and you wifli to encreafe it, you 
n> a ft begin with fhaving, fo as not to leave the 
leaft down upon them, and afterwards foment with 
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a deco&ion of wormwood, betony, or Hige, boiled 
in white wine. You may afterwards ufe any of 
the preparations already mentioned for thickening 
the hair. 

*If the hair falls off from the eye- brows, the 
following will contribute to prevent or retrieve 
the misfortune. 

Take half an ounce of lead-filings, reduced to a 
very fine powder ; linfeed oil an ounce and a half; 
powder of maiden hair, one dram ; bjack henbane 
feeds, two drams ; ungucntum irrinicum, an 
oun^e ; bruifethe feeds, and make an ointment ; 
into which dip little fiips of black filk or velvet ; 
lay them on the eyc-brows, and when you renew 
them, wafh the place with white wine, in which 
myrtle berries have been feethed. 

If the eye-brows are too thick, all the help that 
can be made, is very carefully to clip off fome of 
the tops of the hairs ; an operation fo nice, that 
the perfons muft not venture to do it themfelves ; 
fhaving muft not he attempted, as it will only 
make them-grow thicker. An application of the 
oil of nuts is very ferviceable in this cafe; or the 
eye-brows may be frequently rubbed with a lye 
made of the allies of burnt cabbage. 

The eye-brows are certainly moft beautiful 
when they form an arch ; and when they are a 
little ftrait, it may be thought an imperfection, 
though by no means a deformity. It is indeed 
poffible to make them arched, when very bulhy, 
by ufing the razor ; but as the fhaving muft be 
fre quently renewed, that practice will be foon 
difeovered. An application of dulcified fpirit of 
lalt, if ufed with very great care and delicacy, may 
aftift in this intention. [5V* the rnetbod under the 
article Forehead. 
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When the head of the cyc-brow, or that part 
next the nofe, is too thin of hair, the defedt may. 
be eafiiy remedied by (having very frnooth, and 
ufing the fame means as diredled for thickening 
the eye-brows in general. 

So fluctuating is tafte, that what the ladies in 
the time of Ovid and Petronius employed their 
art to procure, is now regarded as an adtual de- 
formity ; namely, the eye-brows joined together ; 
nay, even confidered by phyfiognomifts as charac- 
terillic of a bad difpofition : — though on a very 
groundlefs foundation. — In this cafe, however, the 
bell method of removing the deformity, is that 
prefcribed above for the eye-brows when too 
thick ; namely, a lie made of the allies of cab- 
bage, avoiding the ufe of the razor, for the reafon 
given there. 

When the hair of the eye-brows lies inverted, 
or from the temples towards the nofe, inftead of 
pointing towards the former, we cannot too 
quickly attempt to reclaim the error. The eye- 
brows mufle be conftantly liroaked with the fingers 
from the nofe towards the temple, and continued 
everyday for fome time ; or a tooth-brufh may be 
applied in the fame manner. The method is'e- 
qually fimple and effectual, but ought to be made 
life of very early in life, and continued for fome 
time. 

The hair of the eye-brows fhould be fhort and 
uninterrupted; the hair be properly trimmed by 
a ifkilful and delicate hand ; and where it is inter- 
rupted, the razor may be applied from time to 
time, by which, after ufing it ten or twelve times, 
the. vacancies will be fufliciently covered with 
hair. 
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When the hairs of the eye-brows (land an end, 
or if art from each other, let them be fhaved off a 
few times, taking care after (having to pafs the 
finger frequently over them in the pioper direc- 
tion ; — this will foou make the hairs lie fmooth 
without over-topping each other. 

The molt agreeable colour of the eye-brows is 
thought to be* a black, or a dark chefrtut : the 
mofl difagrceable, red. — To procure the former, 
and difguife the latter colour, you muff fet fire to 
about a dram of frankincenfe and maffick, receiv- 
ing the fmoke upon the infide of a filver fpoon, 
palled backwards aiid forwards over the flame ; 
with the foot thus collected, rub the eye-brows, 
taking care not to touch the adjoining parts, left 
you fhould black them ; for this is a very tena- 
cious colour, and will not eafily come off. 

Or, you may waffi the eye-brows with a decoc- 
tion of gall-nuts, then wet them with a hair pencil 
dipped in a folution of green vitriol, in which a 
little gum-arabic has been diffolved : — when dry, 
they will appear of a beautiful black colour. 

The former prefeription has this advantage, 
that the colour will not come off by fweating. — Ic 
may be neceffary to inform the ladies, that this 
proeefs muff be often repeated, as it is impoffible to 
effect a radical change of colour here, as in the 
hair of the head, on account of waffling, &c. the 
face. 

We have obferved that the arch of the eye- 
brows fhould be entire, reaching from above the 
fide of the nofe very near to the temple. 

When this fliape of the eye-brow is imperfect, 
and there is not a fufficient diffance between the 
head and tail, recourfe muff be had to the razor, 
E and 
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and frequent {having of the part where hair is 
wanting; and even when there is no hair to take 
off, the operation mu ft be Continued ; for the 
action of the razor brings the nourifliing juice to 
the parts, revives the roots of the hair, and en- 
larges their cavities when too clofely locked up. 
We fpeak this under the fuppofition that fuch 
roots really exi'ft ; otherwife no power of art can 
produce them. 

The arch of the eye -brow may be too much ele- 
vated, which gives an air of boldnefs and afiu- 
rance, particularly dTagreeable in the ladies : and 
this dt-fedf is beyond the power of art to reform. 
Yet it may be in fome degree palliated by afTuming 
a modeft, downcafl look, which attention will 
foon render habitual. 

There is fometimes a deficiency of one or both of 
the eye-brows : the latter is fo fmall a deformity, 
and fo little obferved, that it is not worth the 
pains to corredt it. When the want of one eye- 
brow only, proceeds not from a burn, or fome 
other accident, or from a natural deficiency in the 
fhoots of hair, it is poftible to remedy the defeft. 
If you have reafon to believe that the deficiency 
is to be afcribed either to a fcarcity of the nourifh- 
ing humour, or to the ftraitnefs of the pores 
through which the hair ought to pafs; you muft 
proceed as in fimilar cafes of a deficiency of hair, 
by {having, and afterwards wetting it with fuch 
liquors as are analogous to that humour which 
nature furnifhes for the nourifhment of the hair: 
the natural humour appears to be an oily, water- 
ifh mixture, fomewhat fait and bitter : fbmething 
fimilar to this may be produced by the following 
compofition. 
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Of the oils of honey, wormwood, and bitter al- 
monds, each three drops ; of the perlon’s own 
urine five drops, mix thefe together, make them 
milk-warm, and rub the part with this liquor 
feveral times a- day for three months, or more, till 
the points of the hair begin to appear upon the 
eye-brow ; and after that continue the fame 
method till the eye-brow is quite grown. If the 
deficiency proceeds from the lall-mentioned caufes, 
this method is the be(t that can be adopted, and 
generally lucceeds ; but if the eye-brow has been 
accidently deftroyed, or there is a natural want 
of hair-rooti, we only lole labour in attempting 
to correct it. 

As we think it neeeftary to notice every 
defecft, however uncommon, we cannot con- 
clude this article without directing the means 
of eradicating another deformity, namely, when 
the eyc-brows are double, one above another; 
which however difficult, may yet be accompli fhed. 

You muft firft examine which of the eye-brows 
deferves bed to be kept ; and when this is deter- 
mined, proceed in the following manner. 

Shave the eye-brow that you refolve to deftroy, 
and immediately after rub upon it a little dulcified 
fpirit of fait, by means of a very fmall hair-pencil, 
taking efpecial care that none of the fpirit get into 
the eye, This application muft be continued two 
days lucceffivtly, morning and evening, and the 
third day the part muft be rubbed with fpirit of 
wine. O'n the fourth, repeat the application of 
the fpirit of fait, but only for one day; renew it 
right days afterwards, and then difeontinue it for 
t lead; fifteen days. If before the end of that 
time you obferve the eye-brows begin to grow 
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again, the operation mu ft be entirely renewed; 
but a pcrieverance in this method will infallibly 
take away the fuprrfiuous eye-brow. 

Of the Nose. 

There arefeveral deformities of the Note which 
may juflly be attributed to the negligence, or to 
the mifmanagement of nurfes and parents, during 
early infancy, and which no future care, or affift- 
ance from art, can rectify. Among thefe we may 
clafs, the nofe being flat or hr -ad ; turned up, 
refemblinga pot-hook; and Handing awry. 

The fait is occafioned by the nurl'e prefling too 
hard upon the child’s nofe in blowing it, for it 
ought to be wiped very gently; — frequently com- 
prefling the nofe between the fore-finger and 
thumb, will help to correft this; and there is 
no other means which can be taken with fate tv. — 
juy rubbing the nofe un towards the forehead, it 
is apt to form into a fir ape refemblinga pot-hook ; 
its original figure is only to be recovered by pall- 
ing the fingers every now and then upon the ridge 
of the nofe, from top to bottom, and prefling the 
end pretty ilrongly down; frequently, however, 
fqueezing the nofirils gentlv, to prevent them 
growing wider by the preflure on the nofe. — 
When this organ is negligently thru ft awry, there 
is no need for any other remedy, than the ailHlance 
of the fingers in pufhing the nofe from that fide 
to which it is’molt inclined. 

All thefe defedls mull be corrcdled when the 
child is very young, and to accomplifh it, will 
be a talk for the patience of any old worn in ; 
though maternal foadnefs will think no trouble 
or pains too much, which prevents a deformity 
in, or infures the comelinefs and welfare of the 
offspring. 


By 
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By a large nofe, I would wifli to have under- 
flood, cne that is lo to a deformity; and which, 
when hereditary, or not corrected at a very early 
period in life, admits of no palliation any more 
then when occafioned by a fright at the view of 
mondrous malks or pictures during the time of 
pregnancy. 

When, therefore, a child is born with an un- 
commonly large nole, which cannot be imputed 
to any of the preceding caufes, and there appears 
no figns of its diminution in the courfe of fix or 
ieven months, it will be proper to have it 
moiftened with the juice of purflane and lettice, 
frefh preifed, and a little warm : the juice of beets 
may likewife be fnufFed up the nofe feveral times 
a dav for a month together. If thefe methods 

• # o 

have no fuccefs in the courfe of eight cr ten 
weeks, the cure muff be left to nature; and there 
are not wanting examples of children, who have 
had the nofe deformed, as to fize, till they were 
two or three years old, and yet the deformity has 
afterwards vanifhcd. 

Other methods have, indeed, been tried ; but 
as they cannot be fafely recommended, we think 
it our duty to omit them, except the fubjoined 
fomentation, which is perfectly innocent, and 
often efficacious. 

Take a pint of white Champaign wine, the 
ftronged and mod fparkling you can get, the half 
of a middle fizzd quince, cut into three or four 
pieces, two drams of rock-allum, and a handful 
of pomegranate bark, (if readily procured) ; boil 
all together for a minute or two, then cover the 
vedel up clofe, and let it {land half an hour ; after 
which, when about luke-warm, foak a linen ra 

i 
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in it, which apply to the nofe 7 and this muft bs. 
repeated feveral times a day for fome months 

In confequence of fevere colds, an acrid ferum 
will diftil through the nofe, erode the border of the 
noftrils, and make them gape towards their extre- 
mity: Nature frequently fills up this opening, but 
fometimes it continues for life, not excoriated, but 
healed in iuch a manner, that the appearance of the 
old fore ftill remains very difagreeable. It is beft 
to make a fpeedy cure of this, by anointing the 
noftrils with fine frefh butter, and a little of the oil 
of eggs, mixed together in the palm of the hand, 
and repeated feveral times. — A remedy much fu- 
perior to any pomatums. 

Sometimes the nofe is feized with a eonvulfive 
fpafm, which makes it move involuntarily ; fome 
.have this motion when they laugh, others when 
they are vexed or angry, or intent upon any thing; 
and many have it all times indifferently. This 
motion of the nofe, when it has been long neg- 
iedted, admits of no remedy ; but it may be cured, 
if means are ufed at firft. Whenever therefore 
it comes on, immediately apply a linen rag 
dipped in cold water to the part, which mult 

be repeated feveral times. Involuntary 

motions, in any other part of the face, will yield 
to this application, if tirneiy ufed. 

The nofe oft-times appears pricked full of 
irnall holes, like the fnells of almonds. ’Tis 
generally believed that thefe little holes are apart- 
ments for worms, and upon this notion it is ufual 
to pinch fueh places between the nails, to fqueeze 
out the imaginary vermin, which are nothing elfe 
than a greafy fubftance hardened in the holes. 
Pinching with the nails fqeezes out this fluff ef- 
fectually; but then on the other hand, it produces 

three 
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three very bad effects: the firft is that of making 
the nofered ; fecpndly, making it grow large ; and 
thirdly, occaiioning tumours to rile upon it. 

The moft fuccefsful method of obliterating thefe 
little holes, is to rub a few drops of the oil oi nut- 
megs with the finger, or a fmall bruffi, all along 
the node. This application renewed feveral times 
for a few weeks, foftens the pent-up matter, and 
makes it come out by only rubbing the nofe with 
a bit of linen rag: after which, a few drops of the 
vinegar of rofes, rubbed gently upon the nofe, 
fhuts up thefe little apertures, that they no longer 
appear. 

A Polypus in the nofe, is a flcfhy excrefcence 
that fometimes fills one or both noftrils, in fuch a 
manner, that there is no free paflage for the air; 
nay, frequently, it cannot obtain the lealf admit- 
tance, whereby the refpiration is prevented, the 
voice altered, the fpeech rendered difficult, arid 
the nofe confiderably fwelled. Thefe excrefcences 
are fometimes foft; at others hard and rigid; 
fmall in their beginning, but gradually increafe, 
and often hang out of the nofe down to the lips. 

This deformity is ufually fuppoled to require 
the afliftance of a Ik ii fill furgeon in order to extndfc 
it; but Mr. Andry, a very diftinguifhed Phyfician 
of Paris, treats it in a much eafierand more agree- 
able method. 

To cure this difeafe, fays he, we muft not go 
roughly to work, but proceed very gently. Some 
people believe that there is nothing to be dons, 
but to cut and tear it out, while this treatment 
will certainly exafperate the polypus, fo as make it 
degenerate into a cancer. 
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The difeafeis ft ill curable, whether the polypus 
pofi'efl’es the whole cavity of the, nofe, or only a 
part of it ; though the cure is doubtlefs more difE-» 
cult in the one cate than in the other. If the whole 
cavity of the nofe is not iiilevl with the polypus, 
there needs no other remedy than a little broth 
made of veal and crabs, introduced milk-warm 
into the nofe. This may be done by leaking a bit 
of fpunge in the broth, then wring out the liquor 
into the palm of the hand, and fnuff it up the 
nofe: — this muft be repeated feveral times a-day 
for a good many weeks together. 

When the excrefcence is fo large as to fill up 
the whole cavity of the nofe, the beft method even 
then for removing it, is to moiften it with the 
broth juft now recommended: it may be intro- 
duced by means of a fmall fyringe, between the 
polypus and the fide of the nofe to which it 
adheres. This muft be repeated two or three times 
a day for a month, or longer, in proportion to the 
obftinacy of the cafe. 

Monf. Le Clerc, a well-known and celebrated 
phyfical writer, obferves, that, befides the general 
remedies, which are blood-letting and purgations, 
with an exaft regulation of diet, there are alfo 
particular medicaments that dry up, and inferifibly 
con fume the excrefcence ; as a decoft ion of biftort, 
plantain, and pomegranate rinds, in claret wine, 
which is to be fn rifted up the nofe many times in a 
day; to which a little alum and honey may be ad- 
ded. — The patient may likewife keep chewing 
a fage leaf, a little pell itory of Spain, tobacco, 
or any thing of the kind, which brings the faliva 
into the mouth. If the tumor does not yield to 
thefe remedies, it will be neceffary to have re- 
courfe to manual operation. 
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What generally gives occafion to the polypus* 
of which we are now treating, is the pulling off 
with the nail certain mucous fubftances that are 
fixed to the infide of the nqfe, and form crufts 
there. Thefe crufts fometimes ftick fo very clofe, 
that if you have not patience to let them take 
their own time, and fall off of thenlfelves, (which 
would be in a few days) they are not to be re- 
moved without taking the (kin off the part they 
are attached to ; and this is generally fufficient 
to produce the diforder. 

There grow likewife at times within the nofe, 
pretty long baits, which point out at the noftrils, 
and being rather looked upon as unfiemiy, in- 
ftead of cutting them, people frequently pull them 
out by the roots, that they may not bedifeerned. 
One or other of the foregoing caufes is generally 

litc Ocvnimu ur lltcn exCreiCcnC£S. 

Pimples frequently break out on the nofe, and 
caufe a difagreable appearance ; the application 
of Tome fuch cooling liquid as the following, will 
generally be fuccefsful in taking them off j oh-' 
lerving at the time you ufe it to take a few dofes 
of a ny cooling purgative. 

Boil together a handful of the herbs patience, 
and pimpernle, in a quart of water, to a pint ; and 
wafh the nofe with it every every day. — It may be 
ufed to the whole face, which it will make 
very clear, taking away all eruptions. 

Of the Eye-Lids. 

There are feveral deformities to which this fea- 
ture is liable, of which we fliall proceed to take 
a concife review. 

Sometimes the upper eye-lid is fo turned up 
towards the forehead, that the eve can only 

be 
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be half clofed ; and people in this fituation, deep 
with their eyes open like hares ; and hence this^ 
deformity is called the hare-eye. It may either 
proceed from a bad conformation of the eye, or be 
contracted by a bad cuftom which children are 
fuffered to acquire in the cradle, of looking al- 
ways upwards ; and thus fixing the eye-lid to- 
wards the brow. 

The fame deformity may likewife proceed from 
an acrid humour, falling upon the mufcular mem- 
branes of the eye-lids, and eroding them by its 
acrimony ; as likewife from the fear left after an 
ulcer, or any hurt on this part. 

When the defect in qudtion proceeds from an 
acrimonious humour, diflilling upon the part, re- 
courfe mult be had chiefly to internal medicines, 
of the fweeteningand abforbent kind, as decoctions 
of guaiacum, larfapariila. china-root, fafiafras* 
be, — Externally, you may wet a comprefs in rofe- 
water, and apply it to the eye-lids, taking care to 
renew it from time to time, fo as not to let it dry 
on the part. 

When the deformity proceeds from a habit, 
contracted by the child in the cradle, of looking 
always upwards, nothing more is requifite than 
to put a fillet over his forehead, fo as quite 
to cover the eye-lids, and thus prevent him 
~ from looking up : observing, before you tie the 
fillet, to pull the eye-lids gently downwards. 

Children may either bring on or increafe this 
deformity by playing too frequently at fhuttle- 
cock, or fuch diverfions as oblige them to turn 
their eyes upwards. 

The turning down of the lower eye-lid is a 
greater blemilh than the turning up of the upper 
one ; when this is not the effect of iome wound 

of 
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of the eye- lid, it generally proceeds from a relax- 
ation of the part, produced by too much moifture, 
which deprives it of motion and elafticity ; for 
although the lower eye-lid may be looked upon 
as immoveable in comparifon of the other, yet it 
is not abfolutely fo : for it moves at the fame 
time with the upper eye-lid ; both of them have 
the fame motion, which is only lefs fenlible in the 
under one, but not lefs real. And anatomy teaches 
us, that both eye-lids have the fame mufcles 
and the fame fibres for producing this motion. 
In the prefent cafe, however, the mufcles are not 
able to move the lower eye-lid, on account of the 
too great humidity which relaxes them ; it follows 
then, that to reftore this motion, and ftrengthen 
the eye-lid, recourfe muft be had to medicines 
which evacuate the fuperfluous ferous humours, 
and afterwards make ufe of aftringents and 
ftrengtheners. A blifter may be applied between 
the fhouiders, or to the nape of the neck, with 
good effedt. 

When ftrengthners become necefiary, you may 
bathe the eye-lid frequently with plantain and 
fennel water, in which a piece of hot iron has 
been extinguished. 

Or take fugar of lead and white vitriol, each 
five grains ; rofe water two ounces ; mix, and 
ufe. 

A little tumour is often produced between the 
membranes of the upper eye-lid, Shining, move- 
able, round, and hard, about the Size of a pea, 
hanging by a very {lender ftalk, and in fome mea- 
fure refembling the figure of a hail-ftone. This 
tumour is not dangerous, unlefs it be irritated by 
improper applications. It will fometimes disap- 
pear without the ufe of any remedy. When ap- 
plications 
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plications become neceffary, nothing is fo proper 
as fomentations in the form of fleam ; and for 
this purpofe the following herbs, well dried, muft 
be boiled in common water ; viz, balm, fweet- 
bafil, origanum, marjoram, blcfied thiflle, of each 
a handful ; to thefe muft be added half a handful 
of bay-berries, and juniper-berries, bruiled, with 
a fmall handful of coffee well roafted and pow- 
dered. While the decodtion is hot, let the fleam 
be directed to the eye by the means of a funnel, 
taking care to keep the eye clofefhut. 

Let the decodlion be again heated, and repeat 
the operation feveral times every day, with- 
out intermifiion, till the cure is compleated : 
taking care, however, not to handle the tumour 
too roughly, left it be rendered incurable. 

There is another tumour, which grows upon 
either eye-lid, but moft frequently upon the upper 
one, foft, red, and tranfparent, which hinders the 
eye from opening ; it is caufed by a watery hu- 
mour, extravafated between the membranes of the 
eye-lid. Children are very fubjcdl to it, and un- 
Jefs great attention is paid, it may quit its indolent 
appearance, become very painful, and degenerate 
into a fiflulous ulcer ; or leave an ugly trouble- 
forne fear upon the eye-lid. The cure of this 
blemifh is, by applying a poultice of mugwort, 
fcabious, fage, fennel, and agrimony, boiled in 
white wine. If, after the ufd of this cataplafm, 
the tumour feems difpofed to fuppurate, you muft 
apply another, made with common mallows, 
marfh- mallows, figs, camomile, faffron, and the 
crumbs of bread boiled in milk, and continue 
this till the fuppuration is brought on. The fore 
may be afterwards healed up with the honey Of 
roles, and a little tutty. 
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At the border of the eye-lid, growing upon the 
cilia, is frequently another fmall inflamed tumour, 
long, immovable, of the figure of a grain of bar- 
ley, generally called a hordeolum , well known in 
many parts by the name of a Jly : it begins at fir it 
with a little red fwelling, which grows larger by 
degrees, attended with itching and heat ; and 
after fome days becomes white, and iuppu- 
rates. 

The kordeohun is without danger, if not fretted 
with the fingers, and for the moft part heals of 
itfelf. It is frequently cured by the bare appli- 
cation or rubbing of the tumour with a piece of 
frnooth gold or filver dipped in fpring water : and 
this if applied early, is an infallible cure. But if 
the complaint be negle£ted,then the mode of cure 
muft be luited to the circumftances that attend it: 
if there be an inflammation, the pulp of a roafted 
apple applied by way of poultice, fometimes dif- 
perfes it, and at other times only abates the tu- 
mour. If it hardens, it muft be opened with a 
launcet, and the hard flefh confirmed by a liquid 
cauftic. r 

The want of the cilia, or hairs of the eye-lids, 
is lefs a deformity than a fource of pain to the 
perfon in whom they are wanting. The moft 
common caufe of the want of thefe hairs, is cry- 
ing too much in infancy „ The tears, being a 
very fharp humour, deflroy the roots of the hairs 
upon the borders of the eye-lids, nay fometimes 
are fo acrid as to excoriate the very cheeks. 

When the roots of the cilia are abfolutely 
deftioyed, ’tis impoflible ever to produce them a- 
frefh : for notwithftanding the boafts of empirics, 
F 5 ti s 
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Its no more poffible to produce hair in fuch a 
cafe, than to >'aife a plant without either root or 
feed But if any part of the root of the cilia 
remain, and the ports through which the hairs 
naturally fprout are not quite effaced, there is 
hope of refloring the cilia again by rubbing the 
bordersof theeye lids with a decodfion ofbetony, 
fage, lavender, balm, and origanum, with a little 
honey added to it. 

The cilia ought to be pretty long and thick, 
without which the eye-lids will not look fo well, 
however beautiful they may otherwife be. 

To make them grow long and thick, frequent- 
ly anoint them with the oils of juniper and amber 
mixed together. Or, take thirty common flies, 
bruife them, and make them into a plaiffer with 
a little turpentine diffolved in the yolk of an egg, 
and apply it to the eye-lid ; than which, nothing- 
can be more excellent even to reftore the cilia. 

In fome perfons there are two rows of hair upon 
the cilia, the one above the other, refembling the 
eye-brows above-mentioned, but are a greater 
blemifh, and at the fame time hurtful, becaufe 
they prick the eye, and occalion a pain and run- 
ning, on which account the deformity cannot be 
too foon rectified. 'The method of curing it, is 
to pull out all thofe hairs that hurt theeye, with a 
pair of fine tweezers, which may be eafily done 
when the child is pretty young, provided you pull 
ftraight, and go gently towoik. 

When the hairs are pulled out, take haff an 
ounce of frefh butter, gall of a pike, one dram } 
tutty, two fcruples ; and three or four grains of 
camphire ; with this rub the eye lids frequently, 
to prevent the hairs from growing anew. If they, 
fliould fhoot out, they muff be plucked as before: 
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but this will fcarce happen above two or three 
times. 

In people who are grown up, the plucking of 
the cilia might be dangerous ; the belt method, 
therefore, is to clip away the hairs which turn 
inward, with a pair of very fmall fcifiars, as near 
to the border of the eye-lid as pollible, and after- 
wards to rub the part with the juice of the dowers 
of colt’s foot, and a little milk warmed ; which 
method ought to be frequently repeated. 

Of the Eyes. 

Squinting is a deformity of the eye fo well 
known as not to require defcription. Frequently 
brought on in infants, by letting them conftantly 
fuck at one and the fame bread: ; or from placing 
them in the cradle, fo that they always look the 
fame way towards the light or window ; by 
this repeated action, the mufcles on that fide 
become too ftrong to be balanced by the oppo- 
fite ones, and hence the eye looks obliquely at 
chjedh. It may be all'o caufed by convulfive 
motions; to which the eyes of children are inter- 
nally fubjedt. And it may, ladly, proceed from 
fpafms, a palfy in fome of the mufcles of the eye, 
or from a defect in fome part of the retina. 

A frequent fault of nurfes is, that when they 
want to dill a crying child, they hold up a gain ft 
its eyes a doll, a coral, or fome other toy which 
they make to jump about, fo that the child cannot 
look upon an object fo near without fquinting. 

Squinting is very difficult of cure, efpecially 
in grown-up people, and particularly when caufed 
by any deleft in the mufcles, or retina. 

The method mod highly recommended, is to 
make the child view' his own eyes in alooking- 
F 2 glais. 
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glafs, about a quarter of an hour every morning 
and evening for feveral days ; with this precaution, 
that each eyelhould look at its corresponding one 
in the minor. 

Thole who are advanced in years, may be af- 
Jfifted by reading very fmall writing or print; or 
by infpedting very minute objects, provided they 
turn their eyes even, and bathe them at times with 
Hungary water. But this practice muft not be 
too clofely followed, efpecially in children, left 
itfhould increale the dilorder. Nor is the difad- 
vantage of a child being a year or two later in 
learning to read, to be compared with that of 
running ariique to be fquint-eyed all his life. 

After all, if the fquinting is not confiderable, it 
may be palled over as a defedt, which often does not 
deferve the name of a deformity ; for there are 
lome fquints not at all difagreeable ; and Ovid 
praifes thofe beauties of his time who fquinted a 
little ; for fuch, according to him, were the eyes 
of Venus . 

Si pata eft , Veneri ftmilis. 

Ovid de Art. Amor. 

The following very curious cafe is extracted 
from thePhilofophical Tranfadtions of 1780, and 
is communicated by Eraftnus Darwin , M. D. 

F. R< S. 

About fix years ago. Dr. Darwin was defired 
to vilit the child of the Rev. Dr. Standford, in 
Shropfhire, to determine if any method could be 
deviled to cure him of fquinting : the child was 
then about five years old, and exceedingly tradta- 
blc, by which the dodtor was enabled to make le- 
veral ufeful obfervations upon him with great ac- 
curacy, and frequent repetition. 
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The child viewed every objedt which was 'pre- 
fen ted to him, with but one eye at a time. 

If the objedt was p relented on his right fide, 
he viewed it with his left eye; and if it was 
prefented on his left fide, he viewed it with his 
right eye. 

When an objedt was held diredtly before him, 
he turned his head a little to one fide, and obferved 
it but with one eye ; namely, with that moftdif- 
tant from the objedt, turning away the other ; 
and when he became tired with obferving it with 
that eye, he turned his head the contrary way, 
and obferved it with the other eye alone, with 
equal facility ; but never turned the axes of both 
eyes on it at the fame time. 

He faw letters, which were written on bits of 
paper, fo as to name them with equal eafe, and 
at equal difiances, with one eye as the other. 

From thefe circum fiances it appeared, that there 
was no defedt in either eye, which is the common 
cattle of fquinting, but that the difeafe was limply 
a depraved habit of moving his eyes, and might 
probably be occaficned by the form of a cap or 
head-dr fs, which might have been too prominent 
on the fide of his face, like bluffs u fed on coach- 
horfes ; and might thence, in early infancy, have 
made it moreconvcnient for the child to view ob- 
jects placed obliquely with the oppofite eye; till 
by habit the mu \ cult a ddit Stores were become 
ff longer and more ready for motion than their an- 
tagontffs. 

A paper gnomon , or artificial nofe, was made and 
fixed to a cap, and placed over his real nofe, lo as 
to projedt an inch between his eyes ; when the 
child, rather than turn his head fo far to look at 
F 3 oblique 
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oblique objects, immediately began to view therr» 
\vith that eye which was next to him. 

The death of Dr. Sandford, however, prevented 
any further progrefs in this experiment, for the 
fpaceof fix years: when Dr. Darwin feeing him 
a fecond time, obferved all the circumftances of 
his mode of vifion to be exactly the fame as before, 
except that they feemed efhblifhed by longer ha- 
bit, and he could not be induced by any means to 
bend the axes of both his eyes on the fame object, 
not even for a moment. 

A gnomon of thin brafs was made to ftand over 
his nofe, with a half circle of the fame metal to 
go round his temples : thefe were covered with 
black filk, and by means of a buckle behind 
his head, and a crofs piece over the crown of his 
head, this gnomon was managed fo as to be worn 
without any inconvenience, and projected before 
his nofe about two inches and a half. By the ufe 
of this gnomon he foon found it let's inconvenient 
to view all oblique objects with the eye next to 
them, inftead of the eye to him. 

After this habit was weakened by a week’s ufe 
ef the gnomon, two bits of wood, about the fize 
of agoofe-quill, were blackened, all but a quarter 
of an inch at their fummits; thefe were frequently 
prefented for him to look at, one being held on 
one fide the extremity of the gnomon, and the 
other on the other fide of it. As he viewed thefe, 
they were gradually brought forward beyond the 
gnomon, and then one was concealed behind the 
other ; by thefe means, in another week, he 
could bend both his eyes on the fame objett for 
half a minute together. 

By the practice of this exercife before a glafs, 
almoft every hour in the day, he became in ano- 
ther 
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tlier week able to read for a minute together with 
both his eyes directed on the fame objedf : and I 
have no doubt ( adds the writer), if he has patience 
enough to prefevere in thefe efforts, but he will, in 
the courfe of fome months, overcome this unfight- 
ly habit. 

I fhall conclude this account with adding, that 
all the other fquinting people! have had occafion 
to attend to, have had one eye much lefs perfedt 
than the other. Thefe patients, where the difeafed 
eye is not too bad, are certainly curable by co- 
vering the b eft eye many hours in a day ; as by a 
more frequent ufe of the weak eye, it not only 
acquires a habit of turning to the objects which 
the patient wifhes to fee, but gains at the fame 
time a more diflindt vifion ; and the better eye 
feems to lofe fomewhat in both thefe refpedts, 
which alfo facilitates the cure. 

This evinces the abfurdity of the practice of 
prohibiting thofe who have weak eyes from ufing 
them ; fince the eye, as well as every other part of 
the body, acquii es flrength from that degree of 
exercife which is not accompanied by pain or 
fatigue ; and I am induced to believe, that the 
moil general caufc of fquinting in children ori- 
ginates from the cuftom of covering the weak eye, 
which has been difeafed by any accidental caufe, 
before the habit of obferving objects with both 
eyes was perfectly eftablifhed. 

In the conclufion of a fupplement to this cafe 
('containing fome remarks on the nature of vifion, 
Mr. Darwin further adds, ct that by ufing the ar- 
tificial nofe, the child has greatly corrected the 
habit of viewing objedls with the eyefurtheft from 
them ; and has more and more acquired the vo- 
luntary power of directing' both his eyes to the 

fame 
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fame objefl, particularly if the object be not more 
than four or five feet diftant from him ; and 
will, I believe, by refolute perfeverance, entirely 
correct this unfightly deformity. 

A wandering , un fettled eye , is what we hardly 
know whether to treat as a deformity, or comm ite- 
rate as a misfortune ; fince a perfon of this unfet- 
tled lock is too generally fuppofed, though often 
unjuftly, to be of as unfettled a mind. Nothing 
contributes more to give children wandering eyes, 
than expofing to their view a great huddle of ob- 
jects in motion ; fuch as foldiers marching ; or 
a mixed multitude of people dancing and jump- 
ing, as is ufual in places of rejoicing whither chil- 
dren are generally carried : for it is impofilble 
in fuch a multiplicity of objects to view any of 
them at leifure, or diftindlly ; this fets the eye a- 
wandering, -till they cannot look fteadily at any 
thing, and the defe£t increafes with years ; whence 
you may obferve fo many people, who, while they 
are talking to you, feem to have their eye fixed 
upon you, yet in the mean time do not fee you ; 
they are looking at fomething elfe, one knows not 
what. 

When a perfon becomes confciousof this mif- 
fortune, it is highly probable that reflection and 
perfeverance, may greatly contribute to palliate 
or overcome the defeCfc : but art affords no relief. 

A fquamous , or fcaly eye , is a blemifh produced 
by certain hard, final 1, fcaly pellicles, formed be- 
tween the eye-lid and the ball of the eye, which 
either deftroy the fight entirely, or at lead hurt it 
confiderably, and in both cai.es occafitn divers 
contorfions of the eye. 

A great 
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A great light darting in upon the eyes, fo as 
to dazzle them much, and raife a commotion in 
the innermoft parts of the eye, is frequently the 
caufe of this difeafe. Befides a great many other 
examples which might be produced, we have a 
remarkable inftance of this in the perfon of St. 
Paul, upon whofeeyes, as the fcripture fays, there 
were formed fmall pellicles, refembling feales, af- 
ter he was ftruck to the ground with lightning ; 
and he did not recover till they were fallen off. 
Thofe who travel over waftes of fnow, are obliged 
to wear fpeftacles, made of a particular fort of 
glafs, to defend their eyes from the dazzling luftre 
of the profpedf, and preferve them from thofe 
fealesj which, when they have been of long con- 
tinuance, become fo incorporated with the eye, 
that it requires the greateft art in the world to 
remo', e them. 

’Tis no uncommon thing to expofe children’s 
eyes to all forts of light indifferently, and even to 
that of the brighteft fun ; though in many cafes, 
one fmgle ray of the fun darted ftrongly upon the 
eyes of a child, may dazzle him to fuch a degree, 
as to deprive him of fight entirely. 

Another very necenary precaution is, never to 
fuffer c’ni’dren to lav' oppofite to a ftrong light ; 
butto put athin curtainbetween them and the place 
from whence it comes ; or to place them in fuch 
a manner as they may have the light on their back, 
or on one fide. The fame precaution ought to be 
cbferved by teachers, to prevent the light coming 
full on the faces of their pupils, which circum- 
jfance is of itfclf fufficient to render their eyes 
fcaly, and greatly injure their fight. In genera], 
when the eyes are intenfely employed upon any ob- 
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jeCl, they never fhould be expofed to an oppofite 
.light. 

If, notwithstanding thefe precautions, or from 
neglect in oblerving them, the prefent deformity 
fhould be contracted, one of the molt approved 
and fafeft remedies is contained in the following 
recipe. 

Take of prepared tutty, one dram ; diaphoretic 
antimony, half' a dram ; vcrdigreafe, fix grains j 
camphor, three grains : and half a dram of white 
fugar-candy ; reduce them all to a powder ; and 
mix it with two ounces of the fineft frefh butter, 
wafhed three or four times in good white wine - 
then with about the bulk of a pea of this ointment, 
rub the eye-lids, Co as part of it may enter the eye. 
Let this be repeated three or four times a-day for 
fome weeks, according to the obftinacy of the 
complaint. 

When a child is new-wakened, he ought by no 
means to be expofed to a {Iron g light; for this 
makes him wink clofe, which, by frequent repe- 
tition, turns into a habit, and the child winks all 
his life afterwards, juft as if a grain of duft or 
chaff had got into his eyes, which has a difagree- 
able appearance. When fuch winking is con- 
firmed into a habit, the cure, though certainly 
very difficult, is. yet practicable, by attention, and 
the ufeof the following funple remedy : — namely, 
in applying a fmall linen cloth, dipt in the juice 
of purflane, upon the eye- lids; repeating this two 
or three times a day, and continuing the praCtice 
for fome months. 

But winking is not the only evil which is to he 
feared from thus expofing a child to a ftrong light, 
immediately when he awakes ; for you thus run a 
confiderable rifk of weakening his fight, and fre- 
quently 
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«juently of depriving him of it entirely. HiAory 
informs us, that Dionyfius, the tyrant of Syra- 
cufe, blinded certain criminals, by confining them 
in a dungeon, where there was not the leaft 
glimpfe of light, and then expofing them fuddenly 
to a very flrong one. And in the time of Charles 
the Fifth, Emperor of Germany, a King of Tunis 
was blinded by the reflection of a very fhining 
bafon, placed fuddenly before his eyes. 

Though not immediately within our province, 
we cannot difmifs this article without noticing 
two complaints to which the eyes are fubjedt; 
and thefe are blearedncfls and inflammation. 

Thefirft is in confequence of a humour trick- 
ling down inceflantly from the eye-lids, which 
reddens their borders, and glues them inceflantly 
to one another. When this diforder is narrowly 
examined, it evidently appears to be occafioned 
by a train of fmall fuperficial ulcers, ranged ai- 
raoft imperceptibly along the border of each eye- 
lid, as well within as without; and when neg- 
lected, are very difficult of cure. 

The method is, frequently to apply to the eye- 
lids, linen cloths, dipt in a decodiion of linieed, 
&c. as follows : 

Take a handful of the leaves of mallows and 
marlh mallows ; half a handful of the flowers of 
colt’s-foot, half an ounce of linfeed, and three 
drams of fennel feed ; boil thefe together in a 
quart of common water for a quarter of an hour, 
then ftrain through a clean linen-cloth, and in 
the drained liquor diflolve half a dram of the 
fugar of lead. Befides this, it may be neceflary 
to purge with fome gentle cooling phyfic, and to 
drink plentifully of fweetening decodtions. 
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An ophthalmia , or inflammation in the eye, is a 
very painful and well-known complaint, arifing 
fometimes from cold, and frequently from a very 
acrid blood, which Simulates the delicate veliels 
of the eye, fwelling and inflaming them. 

There are two (orts of ophthalmia, the one 
dry, and the other moift ; but the fame method 
of cure will be fuccefsful in each, which is, to 
fweeten the acrimony of the blood, as well by in- 
ternal as external medicines. 

In the dry ophthalmia, wafh the inner part of 
the eye with a collyrium, made of twelve grains 
of prepared tutty, diffolved in an ounce of role, 
and the fame quantity ol plantane water, with the 
addition of a fpoonful of fpirit of wine. 

Take of Paul’s betony, thyme, and red rofes, 
each a handful ; two ftalks of mullein ; boil them 
in a gallon of white wine, (or leflen the ingre- 
dients proportionably^) ; and at night apply a 
comprefs to the eye, dipped in this wine. 

In the watery ophthalmia, bleeding, efpecially 
at the neck and foot, is often neceflary ; with the 
application of an eye-water made of the diffilled 
waters of fennel, eye-bright, and plantane, each 
an ounce, in which difiblvetwo grains of fugarof 
lead : — if this does not fucceed, fubffitute another 
more affringent, which may be prepared of the 
fame waters, with half a dram of the white troches 
of Rhafis, inftead of the fugarof lead. 

At the fame time drink plentifully of broth, 
made of veal, chicken, crabs, and lettice. 

The following collyriums , or eye-waters , are 
very good to cool and repel fharp hot humours ; 
they may be readily prepared ; and will more ef- 
fectually 
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fedlually anfwer their end, if affifted by the ufe of 
diuretics at the fame time. 

Take calamine levigated, half a dram ; rofe- 
vvater, two ounces. Or the fame quantities of 
levigated tutty, and role water. 

Take white vitriol, fifteen grains j rofe- water, 
two ounces. 

Drop into the eyes, now and then, a little of 
the ju ices of eye-bright and rue, mixed with cla- 
rified honey. 

With any of thefe, the eyes may be walhed at 
diferetion in all hot defiuxions ; but when the 
fight decays from a drynefs or a defeiSt of the op- 
tic nerve, fuch things can avail but little. 

When a poultice is thought necefiary, you may 
take half a pint of the decodfion of linfeed, and 
as much flower of linfeed as is fufficient to make 
it of a proper confidence. This poultice is pre- 
ferable to bread and milk for fore eyes, as it will 
not grow four and acid. 

The following elegant compofition was com- 
municated to the Editor of this work by a 
refpedlable Clergyman, who had frequently 
preferibed it with fuccefs : at the fame time here- 
marked the necefiity of changing applications of 
this fort, as perhaps no medicine will continue to 
operate with the fame energy for any confider- 
able length of time ; an ohfervation applicable, we 
believe, in all chronic diforders. 

Eye -Water which muji be made in the month of Afay. 

Take wood-bine and violet leaves, each one 
handful ; boil them in a gallon of fpring water 
till reduced to two quarts ; put into the liquor a 
quarter of an ounce of roch allum, with two 
lpoonfuls of honey, and boil them again for a few 
G minutes $ 
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minutes ; (train the liquor, and when cold, filter 
it ; put it into bottles, and cork them very clofe 

Other blemifhes of the eye, fuch as having them 
of different fizes ; having very fierce, or what is 
called haggard eyes, &c. being irremediable in 
themfelves, come not under our plan : any more 
than fuch diforders as the gutta ferena, lachry- 
mal fiffula, cataraff, &c. which are within the 
phyffeian’s immediate province. 

Of the Cheeks. 

The cheeks ought to be fmooth, inclining to 
fulnefs and rotundity, and of an equal plumpnefs. 
It is a defedt to have them flat, hollow, full of 
puftules and pimples, puffed up, and unequal. 

Nothing contributes more to produce the two 
firft faults in the cheeks, than the want of fome 
of the great teeth ; for which reafon, one cannot 
be too careful of thefe teeth, efpecially in young 
ladies, with refpefl to the cheeks. One great 
fault committed daily in the management of chil- 
dren, when they are very young, and which hurts 
the faces extremely, is allowing every body to 
kifs them. Nothing is more capable of making 
their cheeks flat, and of producing pimples and 
fuch fort of blemifhes. 

Parents quietly fuffer ftrangers to kifs the 
tender delicate cheeks of their children, often to 
their difadvantage ; for this is the ordinary caufe 
of thofe fcabs, ring-worms, and other dangerous 
eruptions, which break out upon their faces. 
When fuch eruptions, however, make their ap- 
pearance, nothing fliould be applied to repel the 
humour that produces them. It is better to do 
nothing than to do mifehief 5 and a little warm 
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whey, or barley-water, is perhaps the only thing 
that can be fafely made ule of. 

When children are born with one cheek longer 
than the other, the deformity will fometimes dis- 
appear of its own accord ; and frequently, un- 
lefs early care is taken, continue through life. — 
But for a preventative, let the largeft cheek be 
wafned with warm wine, in which the leaves of 
carduus benedidfus have been boiled ; then ap- 
ply a comprefs dipt in the fame wine, and renew 
this once in four hours for fcveral days j taking 
care at the fame time to rub the cheek gently with 
the fingers, to difcufs the humour which fwells 
it, and for the moft part is only a Simple ferum $ 
though if permitted to remain, may grow thick. 

Of the Ears. 

The ears are a great ornament to the head 
when they are well Shaped, do not exceed a cer- 
tain fize, are neatly placed, well bordered, and 
have all thofe little vermicular turnings and 
windings (which compofe the external parts of 
this organ) in perfedtion. 

When the cars are too large , the beft method is 
to conceal a fault which cannot be corrected. 
One may reafonably complain of a deformity when 
it cannot be concealed; but to expofe a deformity, 
as if it were a perfection, is ridiculous indeed. 

Where the car is right placed, it lies fo clofe 
to the head, that you cannot put a piece of the 
thinneft paper between them, without moving the 
former. You cannot, therefore, be at too much 
pains to make the ears of children lie neatly. And 
here we muft refledt on the very improper method 
pradfifed in fome fchools, of punifhing children 
by pulling their ears ; a pradtice which not only 
G 2 makes 
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shakes them grow long, broad and dangling, butis- 
irequently produ&ive of hardnefs of hearing, 
jfnot deafnefs itfelf. 

Kefides the other perfe&ions above mentioned, 
the ears Ihould have a very fmooth fkin both be- 
fore and behind, without any hair being perceiv- 
able thereupon. To preferve this perfection, if 
they have it, and to procure it, if they have not, 
wafh them every morning with a little vinegar and 
water; and if there are any hairs upon them, cut, 
but do not pull them out. — Heavy pendants are 
very apt to lengthen the ears too much. 

Of the Lips, 

Oneof the moft Itriking deformities in this part, 
is the hare lip , a natural fault of the formation 
of one of them, but moft frequently of the upper, 
being Hit perpendicularly in the middle, like that 
of a hare. The divifion is fometimes fmall,at other 
times it is double, like the letter M> and then 
termed the double hare-lip. Befides the defor- 
mity caufed by this diforder, it hinders infants 
from fucking, and adults from fpeaking dif- 
tiri&ly. 

The method of cure is entirley chirurgical. 

The infide of the lips is, in fome inftances, 
turned outzvards. When a child is born fo, this de- 
formity does not appear an objedf of confequence ; 
for natureoften corrects it of herfelfafter afewdays, 
AH that is needful to be done in the mean time 
is, to bathe the lip now and then with warm wine, 
and to pufti it gently back to its natural fitua- 
tion. Afterwards, if nature does not complete 
the cure, you muft apply a little of the root 
of fpurge-olive to the nape of the neck, and let 
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it lie till it has drawn off a confidefable quantity 
of ferum, the abundance and acrimony of which 
is the common caufe of turning out the lips. 

The lips, as we obferved in the firft book, are 
covered with a delicate fkin, which in young 
people becomes chapped, contracted, and very 
eafily cracks, efpecially during frofty weather, 
or in a north-wind. A fever, or anexceflive heat 
in the bowels, fometimes withers this fkin too, 
and makes it break, fo as to fall off in little fcales 
like bran. It alfo happens, very frequently, 
that when you have been touching any thing 
that is unclean, and put your fingers immediately 
afterwards to your mouth, the (kins of the lips 
thereby become chapped and pimpled ; but if 
you have touched any venemous fubftance, you 
may not get off fo eafy. 

Drinking immediately after people who have 
a firong breath, or any bad diforder is very often 
the caufe of pimples and puftules on the lips. 

I he belt remedy for which is a cruft of bread 
applied hot to the lips. 

The readied: method of curing fimple chaps, 
and pimples, or fcabs of the lips, is to rub them 
with the following pomatum, which ftands re- 
commended in many difpenfatories, and is as good 
as can be made for the purpofe. 

Take three ounces of the fat of veal kidney, 
melt it over a gentle fire, then ftrain it, and wafh 
it feveral times in water. Put it again upon a 
Very flow fire, with the fame quantity of white 
wax, two ounces of the oil of fvvect almonds, 
drawn by expreflion, half an ounce of fpermaceti, 
and a little aikanet-root, well bruifed. Melt all 
together gently, and ftir them well, till the alkanet 
has communicated its red colour to the pomatum : 
G 3 then 
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then take it off the fire, and put it up in a galli- 
pot. 

Or, take prepared tutty and o’l of eggs, of each 
equal parts; mix, and apply them to the lips, 
after waffling the latter with barley or plantane 
Water. 

Or, take hog’s lard wafhed in rofe water, half a 
pound ; red rofes, and damafk rofes, bruifed, a 
quarter of a pound ; knead them together, and 
let them lie in that ffate two days ; then melt the 
hog’s lard, and ffrain it from the rofes : — add a 
freffi quantity of the latter, knead them in the 
hog’s lard, and let them lie together two days as 
before; then gently fimmer the mixture in a va- 
pour bath : prel’s out the lard, and keep it for ufe. 

Any of the foregoing will perfectly anfwcr the 
intention ; and compofitions of this kind may be 
varied without end, — Thefe falves, however, will 
not be of fervice when the lips are pimpled or 
lcabbed from a venemous infection ; or from 
drinking after people who have any difeafe. The 
fpiritof wine, or treacle water, may then be ufed 
to greater advantage. 

A practice very hurtful and dangerous to the 
lips of children, and which people are in general 
not fufficiently aware of, is giving them whiffles : 
they are commonly daubed with paint ; every 
body plays upon them ; and there is not a fervant 
in the houfe, though his lips are never fofeabbed, 
but muff ufe the child’s whiffle; to whom it is 
given again wet, moll: likely with faliva, and 
what may be the confequence, it is eafy to guefs. 

Diforders in the lips are many times contracted 
from a caufe which is never fufpected, and yet is 
very common. We have a cuftom, when begin- 
ning 
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ning to write with a new-made pen, of putting the 
point of it to our mouth to wet it, and thereby 
make it draw ink more eafily. This we ought to 
take care of, unlefswe make the pen ourfelves, or 
are fure that the perfon who made it is free from 
difeafe ; becaufe, whoever makes a pen, always 
wets it, in order to try whether it will write. It 
is true, he wipes it afterwards ; but feldom fo 
well as to take off all the faliva ; and what is left 
of this, though it be dried, or in ever fo fmall a 
quantity, is a leaven which may communicate a 
difeafeof the lips, or any other contagious illnefs, 
from one perfon to another. This remark will 
be corroborated by reflecting on what fort of peo- 
ple are employed in making pens for fale. 

It fometimes happens in fevers that the lips be- 
come fcabbed, which prognohicates a cure, and 
in this cafe do not require any application ; the 
belt way being to let them quite alone, and they 
will go off with the fever. 

Thick lips are regarded by phyfiognomifts as 
a fign of dullnefs ; they are certainly not hand- 
iome, efpecially in the ladies. The lips are fre- 
quently rendered thick by biting them too much, 
in order to make them look red and pouting, and 
fometimes the thicknefs is the confequence of very 
fevere colds. It is a deformity fcarcely, if at all to 
be cured. Writers have recommended purgative 
medicines as internals, and mafticatories and 
blifters as external ; but as the fucceff is very- 
uncertain, and the trial may be dangerous, it is 
moil prudent of two evils to chufe the leaft, 

A very wide ??iouth is juftly enough reckoned 
a deformity ; but it is frequently rendered more 
difagreeable by a habit of gaping at every objeCI, 

as 
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as if the perfoti had never feen it before. Such 
a light is mortifying, and yet it is but too frequent 
to lee people of good fenfe and judgement look 
juft like idiots, only from this cuftom of gaping, 
which by negligence, they have been allowed to 
contradl. 

It muft be owned, however, that neither negli- 
gence nor ftupidity are always the caule of this 
deformity; but that there is another very common 
and natural one, which is this. 

In order to a free and full refpiration, the air 
muft 'pafs and repafs conftantly through the nof- 
trils : it is well known there is a communication 
of the noftrils with the mouth, for the pafiage of 
the air which goes to the lungs. Now it frequent- 
ly happens, that the excretory veflels of the nole 
are obftrudled and choaked up in fuch a manner, 
as the air cannot enter thereby into the mouth, to 
purfue its courfe to the lungs : hence, either from 
thefe obftrudlions, or fome defedfin the formation 
of the part, refpiration muft unavoidably be 
performed by the mouth, which is thus rieceffarily 
kept open day and night to admit a fufficient 
quantity of air. This not only obliges the perfon 
to keep the mouth open, but is attended with an- 
other difagreeable confequence,that itoften forces 
him to fpeak through the nofe. When thefe 
defedls arife from a fault in the formation of the 
nofe, they are incurable. But if proceeding from 
obftrudtions in the glands, or excretory velfeis, 
foftening, relaxing, deobftruent, and refolving 
medicines are of fervice. — Of this number is cow's 
milk mixed with the juice of beets, mallows, pel- 
litory, wild mercury, iilver-weed, and creftes, 
which muft be introduced pretty warm into the 
nofe as far as poftible. Or the herbs may be boiled 
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in frelh butter, and then introduced in the fame 
manner. 

Thefe obftru&ions are moftly owing to thick 
humours, though they are fometimes produced by 
ftoney concretions in the nofe, no bigger than a 
fmall pea, and wrapped up in a membrane, which 
fometimes breaks of itfelf, and lets the ftones fall 
out. As it is but leldom, however, that this 
membrance breaks of its own accord, the fureft 
way is not to wait for it, but to ufe all the means 
you can to break it gently, and without violence ; 
for as it adheres pretty ftrongly to the nofe, there 
is danger, left in tearing it away, you fhould injure 
that organ. A very good method is to introduce 
the downy part of a feather into the nofe, moving 
it lightly up and down; and the pra&ice of this 
method fora few weeks, efpecially in the morning 
will certainly break the membrane, and of courfe 
clear the obftru&ion. If any forenefs remains, 
you may lightly touch the part with a little of the 
vulnerary, or Turlington’s baifam. 

Of the Chin. 

Deformities of the chin in regard of fhape, are 
of that clafs which can neither be prevented nor 
corrected. 

Women of fanguine complexions and habit, 
have frequently hair growing on their chin, which 
gives them a very mafculine and unfeemly ap- 
pearance. Shaving, if ever fo neatly performed, 
will always leave the marks of the hair percep- 
tible : the only method, therefore, from which 
fuccefs can be hoped, is the application of the 
dulcified fpirit of fait, or fome of the liniments, 
diretfted under the methods of extirpating fu- 
perfluous hair. 


When 
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When the want of beard in the other fex, pro- 
ceeds from any peculiarity in the conftitution, fo 
that there is not the leaft (lem of hair in the chin, 
the deficiency can never be repaired by art. But 
if occafioned by any accident, (which has not en- 
tirely deftr oyed the roots of the hair,) as a ftraight- 
nefs of the pores, or a want of nourifbment, a 
cure may be brought about. For which purpofe, 
the prefcriptions already recommended for pro- 
moting and increafing the growth of the hair may 
be fuccefsfully applied. 

Some people are afflicted with an involuntary, 
convulfive motion of the chin, from fide to fide, 
and fometimes up and down, like the motion of 
eating. This deformity may be greatly relieved 
by bathing; and efpecially by waftiing the part 
affiidted every day with cold fpring water. 

Of the Skin, and Complexion. 

The (kin of the face is fubjedt to many acci- 
dents and deformities, which we now proceed to 
examine ; and firft, the eftedls of that very for- 
midable enemy to beauty, the fmall-pox ; raoft 
of the blemifhes caufed by which are more to be 
attributed to thofe who have the management 
of the diforder, than to the diforder itfelf. While 
they aim at hindering the fmall-pox from thicken- 
ing the (kin, and leaving pits and fears upon it, 
they generally employ means which are readier to 
produce than prevent fuch effedts. It is common 
to apply oil of rapes, or of fweet almonds, hogs- 
lard, and other greafy fubftances, as ferve rather 
to-fhut the pores than to open them, and likewiier 
make the (kin of the face very thick and coarfe. 
A better method is to take a piece of very lean 
mutton, boil it well, and dipping afpungein the 

broth. 
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broth, gently foment the face, taking care to 
repeat this feveral times a day H till the puftules of 
the fm all -pox are quite ripe. 

1 here can be no neceffity forgiving a caution 
againft picking off' tiie eruptions, or pricking them 
when th<~ pus grows white, in order, as fup- 
pofed, to prevent them eating through the (kin. It 
is, however, a conftant fatt that the fmali-pox 
never leaves deeper pits, than when the puftules 
have been opened, by whatever means. The 
reafon of this may be readily underftood : when 
you open the puftules, and let out the matter, you 
let in the air at the fame time, which immediately 
dries and hardens the cavities of the puftules, and 
thus prevents the flefh below from riftng to fill up 
the hollows. And could the face be kept from 
the air from the time that the puftules fill, un- 
till the patient’s recovery, it would be no more 
fubje£t to injury from the diforder, than the 
other parts of the body, which are never marked. A 
cap might eafily be contrived to anfwer this pur- 
pofe, having its borders only at fuch n diftance 
from each other as to allow the patient to breath 
freely. 

The following water is of great ufe to prevent 
pits after this diforder, clear away the fcabs, allay 
the itching, and remove the rednefs. 

DifTolve an ounce and a half of fait in a pint of 
mint water j boil them together, and diftolve the 
liquor. 

Of Pimples. 

- This deformity confifts in a rednefs of the face, 
attended with inflammatory puftules : the caufe 
of which is commonly attributed to an acrid, thick 
blood, that fwells and erodes the fmall veftels 

which 
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which are didributed to the (kin of the face. To 
clear thofe vedels, the mafs of blood mud be 
fweetened and diluted by proper medicines. 

This is, however, a fubjedt on which we would 
requed the moft earned attention of our readers : 
— deformities of the fkin are generally the confe- 
quence of a didempered blood thrown upon it : 
or rather are made by a preternatural fecretion ; 
for ufually inch diftempers are occafioned by the 
falts being thrown off' by the cutaneous glands, 
which ought to be waffled through the kidneys : 
fo that in dead of fweeteners^ which are ufually prc- 
fcribed, promoting the urinary difcharges, and 
rectifying the fkin by proper wadies, is the only 
way to get rid of fuch disorders. At the end of 
this article, we fla all infcrt a variety of fuch forms 
as fcem bed adapted for the purpofe. 

The application of fuch wafhes, &c. mud al- 
ways be underdood to be proper only, when a 
-■perfon is otherwife well j becaufe any critical 
breakings out are by no means to be driven back, 
but encouraged, elfe a great deal of mifchief may 
be done. Of fuch lotions too, it is to beobferved 
that they are not to be ufcd but for the face, 
and fome particular parts ; becaufe fo far as they 
are ufed, they cannot but in fome meafure abate 
the natural perfpiration, which will be attended 
with inconveniency. When, therefore, anything 
of this kind is employed, the perfon mud always 
take care that fome other emundlory may be in 
readinefs to difcharge what is leffened by the ap- 
plication of the external medicine ; and that which 
is mod fuited to compenfate for what the fkin is 
deficient in, is that by urine : wherefore diuretics 
arc certainly the bed auxiliaries to ccfmetics , and 

it 
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it is hardly fafc to u{'e one without the other. For 
this purpofe, 

Infufe four ounces of milliard feed in a quart 
of white-wine, and after three or four days, drink 
about a wine glafsof it every morning ; filling up 
the bottle every time, as long as the feed gives any 
ftrength. 

This remedy is very eafily procured, and is not 
only a good diuretic, but is cordial to the nerves, 
attenuating pituitous, fizey blood, and diffolving 
its clofe contexture. 

Or, boil three fpoonfuls of muftard feed in a 
quart of milk, take off the curd, and keep the 
whey for ufe. 

This differs little from the above, but will be 
agreeable and convenient in cafes where wine 
would be too powerful a morning draught. About 
half a pint is fufficient at a time. 

The fcorfyutic juices are much commended for 
cooling the blood, and cleanfing the feveral ftrainers 
of the body, efpecially the urinary paffages ; they. 
are mod: properly ufed in the fpring, and fhould 
be drank about half a pint every morning for five 
or fix weeks. 

They are prepared by taking juice of plantain, 
brook- lime, water crefles, and dandelion, each a 
pint; forrel, lemons, and white wine, each half 
a pint ; let them ftand till they fettle, then de- 
cant what is clear, and add to it, of compound 
horfe-radifh water, and magiflerial worm-water, 
each four ounces; fpirit of fcurvy-grafs, one ounce; 
and keep for ufe. 

Among all the lotions invented for the affiftance 
of beauty, nothing perhaps can exceed the ufe of 
funple p ijnp erne l water , which is fo fovereign a. 

H beauii* 
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beautifier of the complexion, as to deferve a place 
on every lady’s toilet. It is quickly prepared, by 
only infufing half a handful of this herb in a quart 
of water, letting it (land all night. It may be 
ufed a little warmifh, but never hot It is not, how- 
ever, powerful enough to deliroy thofe eruptions 
on the face we are now treating of, for which the 
following applications are intended, fubjedt to the 
mode of treatment already given. 

Take litharge of gold, four ounces ; white wine 
vinegar, half a pint ; digeft them tog ther for three 
days, ftirring often, and then nit r for ufe. 

Or, take half a pound of cent's ; white wine 
vinegar and elder-flower water, each a pint and a 
half ; boil one. point away, and let the remainder 
fettle fine for ufe. 

Or, take camphire rubbed fine in a mortar, 
two drams ; put upon it, by little and little at a 
time, one ounce of the juice of lemons ; when 
diflolved, add white wine, one pint ; or fpirit of 
wine, and rofe -water, each half a pint. — 1 his is 
a very lkfe and good lotion for fpots and flufhings 
of the face, and may be ufed with equal freedom 
‘and fafety. — The mortar mult be rubbed with a 
few drops of oil, in order to reduce the camphire 
to powder. 

Another, and by no means an inefficacious re- 
medy for a pimpled face, and for preferring the 
fki:i foft and (inooth, is, to beat a quantity of 
houfeleek in a marble mortar, fqueeze out the 
juice, and clarify it. — When wanted to ufe, pour 
a few drops of rectified fpirit on the juice, and it 
will inflantly turn milky. 

A very elegant eofmetic is made by taking e- 
qual parts of gum Benjamin and Itorax, and diiTol- 
ving them in a fufficient quantity of fpirit of wine. 

The 
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The fpirit will then become a reddifh tindlure, 
and exhale a very fragrant fmell. A few efrops 
of it put into a glafs of water, will inftantly become 
milky. Many ladies ufe it, -jfuccefsfully, to clear 
the complexion, than which nothing can be more 
fafe or innocent. 

It may not be improper to obferve, that all acid 
and aluminous lotions and beautitiers, are perni- 
cious enemies to the fkin, and very loon bring on 
wrinkles. 

Dr. Cook, of Leigh, who is as much efteemed 
for his philanthropy, as he is celebrated for me- 
dical knowledge, recommends the fubjoined pre- 
icription as a fafe and excellent cofmetic lotion. 
“ which will fet of the countenance to the bell 
advantage, by rendering an ordinary one beauti- 
ful, and an handfome one more fo. 

“ Boil two quarts of loft water on four ounces 
of pure quick fiber, in an earthen pipkin, till half 
the water is wafted, then pour the water, with 
quick-filver and all, into a bottle to be ready for 
ufe : — with a fine cloth dipped into a little of this 
decoction, wafh the face two or three times a 
week in a morning, after having walhed as ufual 
with frefh water. 

“ It gives a fine luftre to the fkin, and cleanfes 
it of a'l kinds of foulnefs, as feurfs, infedts, mor- 
phews, he. he. is perfectly innocent, and the 
belt deobftruent in phyfic. It may be drank free- 
ly as a fpecific againlt worms; and againlt all cuta- 
neous eruptions. • 

“ I remember a lady, ^ fays he) that had been 
eminent for beauty in many courts of Europe, 
confefled to me that this in lipid liquor was, of 
all innocent vvalhes for the face, the belt the ever 
met with. 

H 2 
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t6 The fame quick-filver will ferve to boil again 
with the lame quantity of water, to fupply frefh 
lotions, as often as wanted. You muft fhake the 
bottle well before you ufe it.” 

Freckles. 

Fair and delicate complexions are fubjedt to 
fmall reddifh fpots, called freckles; ufually caufed 
by the heat of the tun, and appearing chiefly 
on the hands, neck, and face ; for which reafori, 
we ought to take care of expofing children too 
much to its influence ; very few remedies have 
been found anfwerable to this blemifh, becaufe 
the inventors have miftaken the feat of the 

complaint : imagining it to exift in the 

fcarf-fkin, they have been very free in pre- 
fcribing corrofive waters, which make the fcarf- 
fkin peel off, and afterwards leave the face j u ft as 
it was : whereas thefe freckles are really upon 
the cutis, or true fkin, and become vi Able from the 
tranfparency of the cuticula. They are very hard 
to remove ; yet much may be expected from a 
mixture of fpirit of wine and the oil of Behen [or 
j Ben,] applied to the face every night with a 
fmall brufh : — three or four drops are fufficient 
at a time. But vou muff avoid the air, and espe- 
cially the fun-fhine during the time of ufing it. 

To the fame effect are the following prepara- 
tions : 

Take oil of tartar per deliquium, one ounce ; 
oil of fweet almonds, two drams ; role water, 
four ounces ; fhake them together for ufe* 

Or, take almond-milk, (that is, an emulfion of 
blanched almonds,) a quarter of a pint ; fugar of 

lead. 
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lead, ten grains; white vitriol, one fcruple ; oil 
of tartar, two drams. 

( )r, take equal quantities of houfe-leek and ce- 
landine ; diftil them in a land heat, and wafli with 
the aiflilled water. 

With a foft napkin dipped in any of thefe pre- 
parations, rub the face, neck, and hands : — avoid- 
ing the fun and air. 

Mr, Homberg’s remedy for freckles ftands in 
high efteem,and is acompofition of bullock’s blood 
and aljm, nearly in this manner: — viz. 1 o 
four ounces, or a quarter of a pint of bullock’s 
blood, add two drams of alum finely powdered : 
let the alum precipitate, and expofe the compound 
three or four months to the fun in a clofe phial. 

Marks on the Face. 

The marks here meant are thofe which are 
attributed to certain longings during pregnan- - 
cy : fuch as the figures of cherries, mulberries, 
flrawberries, he. or fpots of wine, milk, he either 
on the race , or other parts of the body ; which 
are im prefled the more ftrongly in proportion to 
the vivacity of the mother’s imagination, and the 
difficulty of gratifying her longing. 

As to fpots of wine, milk, and fimilar ones, it is 
impoflible to remove them, and whoever attempts 
it, only defigns to impofe on you. 

Such marks, or little excrefcences, as are con- 
nected to the body only by a (lender (talk, may 
probably be taken away ; but the (talk rnuft Le 
a very (lender one indeed, or it is not advifable to 
touch it. - /' 

You mufr tie a waxed filk thread gently about 
it ; next day tie it tighter : and fo proceed till 
H 3 , the* 
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the excrefcence is deprived of nourifhment, when 
it will drop of, and nothing remain i)ut a little fcab 
upon the part, which will fall away of its own 
accord. 

The Complexion brown , pale , tawny , &c. 

When the complexion is naturally of any of 
thefe colours, there is no poftibility of changing 
it thoroughly : all that can be done, is to have 
recourfe to palliatives, — not to paints, which in 
the end produce a real deformity,but to wafliesand 
eompofitions which are at lealf entirely harmlefs ; 
fuch as rofe, plantane, or pimpernel water ; 
water made with bran, oat-meal, peafe-meal, 
powder of bitter almonds; barley-water; water dif- 
tilled from fnails ; and fuch fimple preparations, 
from which there is nothing to fear. — To aflift 
and improve cpmplexional charms, where a 
healthful habit of body is the natural ground- 
work, the following very feledl eompofitions may 
prove ufeful. 

A CosMETic/cr the Face. 

t. 'Fake a pound of levigated hartfhorn ; two 
pounds of rice powder ; half a pound of cerufs ; 
frankincenfe, gum maftic, and gum arabic, each 
two ounces ; di Helve the whole in a fufficient 
quantity of role-water, and frequently walh the 
face with this fluid. 

Imperial Water. 

2. Take five quarts of brandy, or proof fpirit, 
in which diflolve of frankincenfe, maftic, benja- 
min, and gum arabic, each one ounce ; cloves 
and nutmegs, halfan ounce; pine-nut kernel sand 
fweet almonds, each an ounce and a half j to thefe 

add 
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add a few grains of mufk, or any other perfume 
you pleafe ; bruife them very well in a marble 
mortar, then put them into a glafs bottle, with 
the brandy, {halting them frequently during a 
week; after which let it fettle, and decant for ufe. 
When applied to the face, dilute it with pimper- 
nel, or role-water. 

This is faid to take away wrinkles, render the 
fkin delicate, and fweeten the breath. 

The diftilled waters of fennel and white lillies, 
with a little gum maftic, will admirably clear 
the complexion. 

A Fluid to clear a tanned Skin. 

Soak unripe grapes in water ; fprinkle them 
with alum and fait, then wrap them up in paper, 
and road them in hot afhes •, fqueeze out the 
]uice, wafh the face with it every morning, and 
it will foon remove the tan. 

The oil of unripe olives, in which a fmall 
quantity of gum madic has been diftblved, will 
anfwer the fame intention. 

Another very elegant Wofo' 

Take barley-water drained through a fine linen 
cloth ; drop into it a few drops of balm of 
Gilead, and fhake the bottle for fome time, till 
the bulfam is incorporated with the water, which 
will be known by its tui bid, milky appearance. 
This greatly improves the complexion, and pre- 
i'erves the bloom of youth, if only ufed once a 
day foma continuance. Before this fluid is ufed, 
the face fhould be wafhed clean with common 
water. 
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A dijlilled Water for tinging the Chech. 

Take two quarts of white wine vinegar, three 
ounces of ifinglafs, tw o ounces of nutmegs, and fix 
of honey ; difliil with a gentle fire, and add to the 
diddled water a little red faunders, in order to co- 
lour it. Previous to the ufe of this, a lady fhould 
wafli herfelf with elder -flower water, and then 
the checks will become of a lively rofeate hue, 
which cannot be diflinguifhed from the natural 
bloom of youth. 

A Cofmetic Oil. 

Take a quarter of a pint of oil of fweet almonds 
frefh drawn j one ounce of oil of tartar per de- 
liquium , and a few drops of oil of rhodium ; mix 
them together, and ufe the compofition for clean- 
fing and foftening the fki.ii. 

Oily compofitiorts, (if only uftd occafionally, 
and the face foon after wafhed with feme of the 
foregoing fimple preparations) may be of fervice; 
but lavifhly employed, they flrut up the infenfible 
pores of tranfpiration, and rather injure thanim- 
prove beauty. 

Cold Cream for the Complexion. 

Take virgin- wax and fpermaceti, of each a 
dram; oil of fweet almonds, two ounces ; fpring 
water, an ounce and a half ; melt the wax and 
fpermaceti together in the oil of almonds, in a gla- 
zed earthen pipkin, over hot afhes, or in a vapour 
bath ; pour the folution into a marble mortar, and 
flir it till it grow cold and quite fmooth ; then 
mix the water gradually, and keep flirting till the 
whole is incorporated. 
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This pomatum becomes extremely white and 
light by the agitation, and much refembles cream, 
from the fimilitude to which it has obtained its 
name. It' is an excellent cofmetic, rendering the 
fkin fmooth and delicate : its fragrance may be 
improved by ufing rofe water or orange flower- 
water, inftead of fpring-water ; or with a few 
drops of any eflence, as fancy directs. 

Carmines , or Rouges for the Face . 

Alkanet root ftrikes a beautiful red when mixed 
with oils or pomatums. A fcarlet or rofe colour- 
ed ribband, wetted with water or brandy, gives a 
beautiful bloom to the cheeks, when rubbed ort 
them, that can hardly be diftinguifhed from the 
natural complexion. Many ufe only a red fponge, 
which tinges the cheeks with a fine carnation 
tint. 

Or, take an equal quantity in weight of either 
Brazilwood fhavings, or cochineal, and roch alum; 
beat them together to a coarfe powder, and boil 
in a fuflicient quantity of red wine, until two 
thirds of the liquor be confumed. When this 
decoction has flood till cold, rub a little on the 
cheeks with a bit of cotton. 

A very wan, fallow complexion, or that which 
characterizes the green fcknefs, is owing to a caufe 
that comes properly under a phyfician’s confidera- 
tion, and is beyond our province. When the 
caufe is removed, the effect will ceafe of courfe. 

A very frequent expofure to the open air and 
wind, efpecially in fu miner, renders the complexion 
coarfe : there is another caufe, lets noticed, which 
produces the fame effe£t ; namely, fweating : it 
dilates the pores exceedingly ; and thefe being- 
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dilated, neceffarily makes the fkin appear coatTer. 
By fweating we do not mean the natural perfpi- 
ration, but that which is brought on by any de- 
gree of fatigue in hot weather,, or by being crowded 
up in large companies, and the effects of which 
is increased by the ufe of a fan. 

'The complexion ought by no means to fhine, 
but fhould refemble that bloom which is obfer- 
vable upon fome fruits before they are handled. 
We fay the bloom of a complexion , but never the 
lujlre ; becaufe this does not belong to it. The 
lily is white, but has no gtofs. Yet we fay the 
hrightnefs of the lily. Rofes with all their bright- 
nefs are not fhining ; yet we compliment a 
complexion, by laying it is compounded of rofes 
and lilies. In fhort, a fine fkin does not fhine 
at all, although by its whitenefs it appears 
bright. A fhining face is like that of a wax 
baby. 

To avoid this fhining, the face fhould never be 
much rubbed, efpcciaily with coarfe cloths, nor 
fhould any kind of foap be ufed in wafhing it. 
Clear fprin’g water, or any of the fim pie lotions 
already deferibed, will prove the beft wafhes, 
which may be rubbed dry with a foft napkin. 

That the complexion fhould lofe this bYom as 
age advances, is only a circumftance in the courfe 
of nature ; but fome young people are not exempt 
from fuch a deformity; which ( when not owing to 
paint) proceeds from an internal heat dry if g and 
withering the fkin : the fading of which may be 
corrected or prevented in youthful life, by an ob- 
fervance of the following rules; but ’tis childifh to 
imagine there are any fecrets to preclude the ciTdfs 
of old age. 
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i. It will be neceffary to abftain from tea and 
coffee, at leaff not to drink much milk with them; 
fhun all high feafoned victuals, fpices, fweetmeats, 
wines and fpirituous liquors, which overheat the 
blood, and render the fkin wrinkled. 2. Drmk 
plentifully of barley water, foups, and eat light 
nourishing food. 3. You muff neither keep late 
hours, nor fing much; and when you are drefting, 
take care no powder falls upon your face. 4. In 
winter, you muft not fit oppolite a fire, nor too near 
it ; and if your face is turned towards it, interpofe 
a fereen. 5. Never expofe yourfelf with your face 
uncovered to the cold air, efpecially in frolls ; nor 
go too loon near the fire after being abroad. 6. You 
muft have recourfe to gentle rubbing all over the 
body, to preferve or to promote a free circulation 
of the blood. For when the blood circulates freely, 
and confequently the nourishing juices, which are 
diftributed to the different parts of the body, nei- 
ther ftop loo long, nor are hurried too quickly 
through the veff’cls, the complexion is always 
frefb, provided iuch juices afc wholefome, which 
may be obtained by oblerving a good regimen. — 
When the blood circulates well, the complexion 
is necefl'arily improved thereby ; and always Shews 
whether the health is in a good or bad {fate. — 
Gentle rubbing, however, with foft linen, con- 
tributes very much to regulate and quicken a lan- 
guid circulation, and, in confequence of that, to 
enliven the complexion . 

Glyfters, and gentle cathartics, when properly 
ufed, and not wantonly (ported with, are certainly 
conducive to the fame effedt. 

Not as a cure, but as a preventative of wrinkles, 
the fubjoined preparations appear to have fome 
efficacy. 


1 , How 


ifi. ITeat an iron fhovel red hot, throw on it 
foine powder of myrrh, and receive the fmoak 
on your face, covering your head with a napkin 
to prevent its being diiiipated. Repeat this ope- 
ration three times. Heat the fhovel again, and 
pour on it a mouthful of whice wine. Receive 
the vapour of the wine alfo on your face, repeat- 
ing it three times. Continue this practice every 
night and morning, as long as you ihall find 
occafion. 

2d. Take juice of white lily roots, and fine 
honey, each two ounces; white wax melted, one 
ounce; incorporate the whole together, and make 
a pomatum, which muft be applied every night, 
and not wiped off till the next morning. 

Having finifhed our remarks on thofe parts of 
the face which are moftexpofed to view, we come 
next to treat of fuch as prefent themfelves on 
opening the mouth, viz. the gums, teeth, and 
tongue, which clofes our review of the head, or 
upptr cavity of the human body. 

Of the Gums. 

Thofe gums w’hich are red, firm, fmooth, 
neither too thick nor too thin, and have the teeth 
neatly joined within them, are a great ornament, 
provided that every thing about the teeth be pro- 
portionable andcorrefponding. 

The livid, colour of the gums generally proceeds 
from the blood flagnating there, which may be 
prevented or corrected by rubbing them carefully 
every morning with a linen cloth, a little rough, 
and picking them from time to time, but very 
gently, witn th° point of a gold, filver, or ivory 
tooth-pick, but yet fo as to make them bleed; 
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and taking care not to pick it where the teeth are 
joined to the gum. — Some writers have told 
us, that eating of leeks and onions is hurtful to 
the gums. 

kxcrefcences will fometimes appear upon the 
gums, connected to them by a little flender ftalk;- 
a circumftance of no danger, but often a blemifh, 
by making the lips protrude forward in adifagree- 
able manner, and affecting the pronunciation a 
little. This excrefcence may eafily be taken off, 
by tying a thread of filk pretty tight round it, and 
drawing it ftill tighter every day for a few days, 
when it will drop off for want of nourifhment; 
and you may touch the gum with a little vul- 
nerary balfam. 

An inflammation of the gums, being a confe- 
quence of the inflammatory tooth-ach, will be 
treated in its proper place. 

As moft other blemifhes or deformities of the 
gums, as being pale, flaccid, uneven, frefted, &c. 
may be attributed to the fcurvy in that part, we 
fhall avoid all nice diftimftions, and only coniider 
that diforderin general, 

-One certain fymptom of the fcurvy is, the gums 
being liable to bleed on the flighted touch : — 
another is a continual difcharge of matter from 
about the edges, juft where they join the teeth, 
but without any appearance of blood ; and a third 
(which may likewife have a temporary exiftence 
from other caufes, as venereal infe<5tions, ulcera- 
tions of the lungs, and particularly negligence in 
cleaning the teeth) is an offenfive breath, fre- 
quently unknown to the perfon himfelf. Thefe 
fymptoms are fometimes all experienced together, 
and often are found independent of each other. 
The teeth 3 in this diforder, arc in fome perfo lls 
I covered 
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covered with a tartareous matter, and in others 
remarkably clean. In procefs of time, they become 
quite lool'e; and when the diftemper is fo far ad- 
vanced, ’tis with difficulty that any thing can be 
done to prevent them all dropping out, one after 
another, though perfectly found. Not that the 
gums always recede from the teeth ; for they will 
fometimes preferve an external appearance of 
found nefs, even when the feurvy has totally de- 
ffroyed the bony locket, and all communication 
between the tooth and gum. 

The feurvy in the gums feldom extends beyond 
that part, and is certainly very different from, as 
it frequently is found independent of the leaft 
degree of the feurvy in the body, and without any 
co.nne.6Hon with it : the former having been per- 
fectly cured, when the latter has not hud the 
fmalleft relief. Nor is any advantage to be 
expeCted from the ufe of internal medicine. 

The firlt ftep towards a cure, is to have the 
teeth well cleaned, and all the tartareous matter 
that is lodged under the edges of the gums, care- 
fully removed, by a Ikilful dentift: when the 
complaint is not of long continuance, this ope- 
ration will prevent its farther progrefs: tho’ it is 
frequently fo long negle&ed, as to require the 
application of the lancet; and when the gums are 
much thickened, it even becomes necell’ary that 
coniiderabie portions of them fhould be taken 
off. 

When the diforder is once put a flop to, it 
may be prevented in future by a proper attention to 
the cleanlinefs of the teeth, and ufing fome of 
the following lotions occaffonally to the gums; 
while a negleCt of this will often caufe a relapfe ; — 
Walking and brulhing the gums produce the fame 

effeCl 
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effect on them, as air and exercife upon the body ; 
giving vigour and firmnefs, promoting the circu- 
lation, and enlivening the tone of both. 

To ftrengthen and prefer vs the Gums. 

DifTolve an ounce of myrrh (finely powdered) 
as much as poffible, in a pint of red wine; decant 
it off, and vvafh the mouth every night and 
morning 

To Jlrengthen the Gums , and make them grow clofe to 
the Enamel. 

To two fpconfuls of the beffc white honey, 
add an ounce of myrrh, and a little green fage, 
both finely powdered; mix them well together, 
and rub the teeth and gums with a little of this 
baJlam every night, at going to reft. 

An Infujion for the Gums. 

Take two drams of cinnamon finely powdered ; 
half a dram of cloves in fine powder ; and half an 
ounce of roch alium ; pour upon them three quarts 
of boiling water, when cold, add fix ounces of 
plantane water, half an ounce of orange-flower 
(or any other feented) water ; a quarter of 
an ounce of effence of lemon, or of bergamot ; 
and three quarters of a pint of rectified ipirit of 
wine, or good brandy; let the whole ft and in 
digeftion lor a few days, then decant for ufe. 

An ounce of Peruvian bark, gfofsly powdered, 
infufed in half a pint of brandy, and diluted with 
an equal quantity of role water, is effeemed very 
lerviccable in prefeiving the gums. 

Oak leaves boiled in fpring water, with a few 
diops of /pint of fulphur added to the deception, 
afford a very uieful gargle lor the mouth and 
gums. 

I 2 
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When the teeth have t been once properly cleaned, 
.ar.d fuch neceffary operations performed, as the 
judgement of a fenfible operator will dictate, the 
gums may be eafify kept in tolerable condition 
afterwards by the ule of any of the foregoing pre- 
parations, conftantly and daily ufed ; but it is 
from perfeverance alone that any* benefit may b.e 
expedted. Even the application of cold water 
daily to the gums, rubbing them well with a little 
brufh, or your finger, will equally preferve them 
from diforder, and the teeth from decay. Thofe 
who pay a conflant attention to this point, have 
in general few decayed teeth, and even when a 
decay takes place, it advances more fiowly, and 
with much lefs pain. 

An offenfive breath is a conftant attendant upon 
the feurvy in the gums, but may alfo proceed 
from putrified matter lodged in hollow teeth; or 
from other caufes as above-mentioned; in any 
cafe, it may at leaft be difguifed, if not greatly 
remedied, by gargling the mouth frequently with 
the following water. 

Take frefh gathered (if conveniently procured, 
if not, take dry’d ) leaves of fage, angelica, worm- 
wood, favory, fennel, and fpiked mint, hyfiop, 
ba’m, fweet bafil, rue, thyme, marjoram, rofemary, 
origanum, calamint, and wild thyme, each four 
ounces, the fame quantity of lavender flowers, cut 
them final!, pour upon them one gallon of good 
brandy, or fpirit of wine, and let them ftand in a 
warm fituation for a week or thereabouts; then 
decant for ule. 

To half awine glafsof this tinflure, add the 
lame quantity of rof'e water, or any other diililled 
water you fancy, gargle the mouth well (rubbing 

the 
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the gums with your finger) with about half of 't, 
and rince the mouth with the remainder. 

If half or a whole glafs of this tindhire, diluted 
as before, be drank every morning, after the above 
operation, it will cherifh the lungs, enliven the 
heart, fortify the llomach, and cleanfe them of 
every impurity that may affeft the breath. It is 
like wile much fuperior to preparations from 
eaftern aromatics and perfumes, whofe very 
powerful fcent only difcovers what their ule is 
defigned to conceal. 

Of the latter fort, however, the following 
Hands in high efleem. 

T ake cinnamon, two ounces ; cloves, fix drams ; 
Florentine orrice root, nutmeg, and mace, each 
one dram ; water crefies, fix ounces; frelh lemon 
peel, an ounce and a half ; red role leaves, an 
ounce; fcurvy grafs, half a pound; mulk and 
ambergreafe, each half a lcruple; bruife he aro- 
matics and perfumes, cut the fpices, and macerate 
the whole in a quart of fpirit of wine, or French 
brandy, during eight-and forty hours; then de- 
cant it into Icveral glafs phials, fo that having a 
fmall quantity only in ule at a tune, the fragrant 
e Hence may. be prevented from evaporating. When 
ufed, let it be diluted with any difiilled water. 

As a more fim pie remedy, chew about the 
quantity of a fmall nut of gum myrrh, at night 
going to bed. 

Or, chew every night and morning a clove ; or 
a piece of Florentine orrice root, about thefize of. 
a bean. 

The Eaftern nations frequently ‘chew foiled 
Chio turpentine, or gum maffick, which is faid to 
give health and firmnefs to the gums, make the 
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teeth beautifully white, and procure a fweet 
breath. 

People who are accuftomed to thefe daily ablu- 
tions of the teeth and gums, are much lefs liable 
to the infection of malignant, epidemic diford- 
crs, than when the gums are in a ftate of putre- 
faction, and the teeth covered with fordes. 
Befides, the air in palling through the mouth 
into the lungs, muft of courfe be contaminated, and 
impregnated with the putridity of the gums, or 
of matter in, or between the teeth ; which will 
doubtlefs produce fome, and increafe almoft any 
border. ; 

Of the Teeth. 

To prcfervc the teeth in order, and In any 
degree of beauty, requires lefs trouble than per- 
feverance. Five minutes labour every morning, 
and the examination by a dentift once in a month, 
or perhaps in a quarter of a year, is amply fuffici- 
ent. Indeed, to produce a fet of fine, regular teeth, 
they fliould be taken under management from 
their very firft appearance, and every afliftance 
given to make them cut eafy, and pufh out regu- 
lar ; otherwise they have lefs chance to be well 
ihaped, well ranged, and make a beautiful appear- 
ance. — The fir It teeth prepare fockets for thofe 
which are to fucceed them; and upon the right 
difpofition of thefe fockets will the regularity and 
beauty of the fecond fet of teeth depend. 

The breeding and cutting of the teeth often 
prove fatal to infants, at all times is attended with 
violent pains, and frequently with convulfions 
and fevers. Loofenefs, if not fevere, is rather a 
favourable fymptom. Diluting liquors, as milk 
and water, balm tea, &c, fhould be plentifully 
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adminiffered, but by no means too warm. The 
appearance of the teeth are ufually foretold by a 
fmall white circle furrouding that part of the gum, 
and defcribing the fize of the future tooth ; at this 
time it will be neceflary to rub the gums with a 
little fine honey mixed with liquorice powder; 
Which frequently prevents convulfions; the white 
fhank of a boiled al'paragus, or the rib of a large 
Jettice leaf, is often fuccefsfully employed to rub 
the gums with. 

The difficulties and dangers which attend teeth- 
ing may frequently be obviated, and confiderably 
lefiened, by attending to a few plain, general rules. - 
To keep the body open by cooling and corrective 
medicines; — to guard again# any violent loofe- 
neffes by a proper change of phyfic ; — to fupply 
the want of immediate operation by gentle clyfters 
or vomits; and taking care that the food be very 
light, (if the child is weaned) as chicken broth, 
beef tea, or palatable flops, which are preferable 
to flefh meals. 

For this purpofe, rhubarb; with magnefia, in 
cafe of coftivenefs ; or with prepared crabs-claws, 
in cafe of too great a degree of loofenefs ; clyflers 
made with mutton or chicken broth, — common 
fait, coarfe fugar, and fvveet oil, — adapting the 
quantity to the age of the child. 

When the efforts of nature, affifted by this treat- 
ment, are infufficient to burft the gum, and any 
alarming fymptoms of inflammation or convulfions 
appear, the lancet fhould be applied. 

When the firft teeth are compleated, little attend 
tion is required, except to examine the double 
teeth occasionally ; and, as they are moft fubjeCt 
to decay, to file or Hop them, as may he required. 

From 
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From the earlift infancy, children fhould be 
taught to wafh their te th and gums every morning 
and evening with cold water, and continue this 
practice through life. 

About fix or feven years of age, they begin to 
filed thefe firlt teeth, and new ones fucceed, the 
prelervation and management of which demand 
our vigilant attention. 

Even, regular teeth contribute fo much to the 
beauty of the human countenance, that without 
their aid, the vifage would appear deformed, and 
the harmony of the fined: features be incomplete. 
Irregularity might be often prevented by a timely 
removal of the firft fet of teeth, whenever they 
appear crooked, projecting forward, inclining 
inwards, or otherwife tending to deformity, as 
they give the fhape to the bony focket for thofe 
which are to follow: and hence diftort the mouth, 
and affeCt the fhape of the whole face. 

There is another deformity which feems caufed 
by inattention to the teeth in early life; namely, 
when the teeth of the under jaw projeCt forward 
beyond thofe of the upper, and inclofethem; the 
contrary to which being the natural fituation. 
This being under-jawed , not only renders the 
front teeth ufelefs in both jaws in eating, but 
makes the under one grow confiderably longer 
than it otherwife would. — The correction, or 
prevention of this deformity, muft be under the 
management of a furgeon, as it requires manual 
operation. 

The teeth fhould be often examined from ten 
or twelve years of age, to obferve their decay, and 
make the neceffary provifion againft it : to prevent 
the caries from reaching the nerve ; and alfo to 
remove all tartareous accumulations which may 

have 
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have adhered to them, and which, by a Ikilful and 
honeft operator, may be taken off without the 
leaft injury to the fofteft enamel. 

Thofe concretions about the teeth and gums,, 
which are called the tartar of the teeth, proceed 
from a hurtful nutriment ; partly from the 
faliva, impregnated with the excrementitious 
juice of the gums, which by continually moiften* 
ing the teeth, gradually adds thefe tartareous par- 
ticles to them. This tartar, in confequence of its 
acrimony, imperceptibly confumes the fubflance 
of the teeth, produces blacknefs, and frequently a 
caries or rottennefs : It evidently confifts of an 
alkaline earth, by inftantly refolving when rubbed 
with fpirit of fait. 

The outward fubflance, or enamel of the teeth, 
is of a very hard contexture, almoft approaching 
to ftone, though diffolvable in an acid menftruum. 
The interior bone is eafily diffolved and confumed. 
It is the part principally affefted in a caries or 
rottennefs ; for the enamel is feldom feen totally, 
but only partially confumed. And though acid 
Ipirits, fuch as the fpirit of fait, fpirit of vitriol, 
<xc. diffolves the tartareous fubftance on the teeth, 
yet too frequent, too long, or any injudicious ap- 
plication thereof, will deftroy the tooth itfelf. The 
foundeft human tooth, if put into a folution of 
fpirit of vitriol, in proportion of fixty grains to 
one ounce of water, for the fpace of fourteen or 
fifteen days, would entirely lofe its enamel. The 
effedt of fuch a preparation, therefore, when made 
ufeof to clean the teeth, and frequently, perhaps 
daily, applied, may be deduced from this ex- 
periment. 

Acids of every denomination are unfriendly to 
the teeth : whether fpirit of fait, vitriolic fpirit, 
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tartar of vitriol in its acid ftate, cream of tartar, 
or alum, burnt or unburnt. Nor are thefe the 
only preparations from which danger is to be ap- 
prehended : powder of coral, cuttle fifn bone, 
pumice-ftone, and fimilar fubftane.es, when fre- 
quently ufed, deftroy the enamel not lefs, though 
in a different manner, than the foregoing acids. 

1 he one diffolves; the other, by its afperities, adts 
like a file, and rubs it off. This feems to exclude 
all the generally received preparations for the 
teeth, and with great juftice ; but we hope to offer 
others in their place, which will equally anfwer 
every good intention, without caufing the leart 
difagreeable confequence. 

Moft people may obferve, that, however clean 
their teeth are on going to bed at night, yet on 
palling a finger over them next morning, they will 
be found covered with a thin, flimy fubftance, 
refembling thin pafte, of different colours and 
confiftence in different conftitutions : this fub- 
ftance, which feems the refiduum of the faliva, 
united with an excrementitious juice from the 
gums, indurates about the teeth, and acquires a 
degree of hardnefs little inferior to themfelves. 
A compofition, therefore, which will abforb this 
mucous fubftancc, prevent it from adhering to 
the teeth, and preferve their natural colour, is the 
beft tooth-powder that can be made ufe of. That 
artificial whitenefs which is caufied by ufingalum, 
and fimilar fubftances, is a certain indication of 
their approaching decay, which is foon after more 
lcnfibly announced by chillnefs and pain. 

When the teeth arc once perfectly freed from 
tartar, (which often lurks under the gums, un- 
known to one’s felf, ) the frequent ufe of the fol- 
lowing powder will preferve them for years. 

Rejlorative 
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Re/ioratlve Powder for the Teeth and Gums. 

Take French, or Armenian bole, one ounce ; 
dragon’s blood and myrrh, each half an ounce ; 
maffick, a dram and a half; cinnamon and cloves, 
each half a dram ; reduce them into a very fine 
powder; and with your finger dipped therein, rub 
the teeth and gums well twoor three times a week, 
rincing the mouth afterwards with cold water. 
This comforts and ftrengthens the gums, abforbs 
all that acrimonious dime 'and foulnefs, which 
would accumulate to the deftruclion of the teeth, 
and has this peculiar property, that it never can dti 
them an injury. 

To fuch as are defirous of preparations that 
will more fpeedily whiten the teeth, we fha.ll com- 
municate a few receipts for that purpofe. 

Take myrrh, roch alum, dragon’s blood, and 
cream of tartar, each one ounce ; mufk two grains : 
make them into a fine powder. 

The author of this recipe is fo honed: as to add, 
“ that, tho’ fi triple, itis.an efficacious dentifrice : 
yet nothing of the kind fhould be applied too fre- 
quently to the teeth, forfear of hurting the enamel. ” 

If the teeth and gums are rubbed with a piece of 
clean rag, dipped in vinegar of fcjuilis, it will not 
only whiten, but fallen the roots of the teeth, and 
corredl an offenfive breath. 

When the enamel of the teeth is wafted, either 
by a fcorbutic humour, or any external caufe ; 
the tooth cannot long remain found, and muft 
therefore be cleaned with great caution. For 
v/hich purpofe, the beft inftrument is a piece of 
wood, like a butcher’s feewer, made foft at the 
end, and either ufed alone or dipped in the refto- 
rative powder recommended above r 

But 
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But the roots of fome particular plants, efpeci- 
ally fibrous and woody ones, are bell formed into 
little bruihes for cleaning the teeth, and probably 
have been fubftituted in the room of common 
tooth-brufhes, on account of their being fofter 
to the gums, and more conveniently ufed. 

Lucern and liquorice roots are generally pre- 
ferred. They may be deprived of their juicy 
parts by boiling them feveral times in a large quan- 
tity of freih water : they Ihould be chofen of two 
year’s growth, and about the thicknefs of one’s 
little finger ; fuch as are thicker, worm-eaten, 
or unfound, being rejected. They are to be cut 
into pieces about fix inches long ; and, as we have 
obferved, boiled in Water, till all the juicy parts 
are extradled, then taken out and left to drain : — 
after this, each of the roots is to be flit with a 
penknife into the form of a little brulh, and the 
roots flowly dried, to prevent their fplitting. 
They may be dyed red by infufing them in the 
following liquid. 

Take Brazil wood rafpcd, four ounces ; cochi- 
neal bruifed, three drams j roch-allum half an 
ounce ; water, four pints j put them into a pro- 
per veflel, boil till one half of the liquor is con- 
fumed, and ftrain the decoction through a piece 
of linen cloth. 

Let the roots remain twenty-four hours in this 
infufion, then take them out, dry them flowly, 
and let them be varnifhed with two or three coats 
of a flrong mucilage of gum fragacanth, each 
being fuffered to dry before another is laid on. 
The whole is afterwards repeatedly anointed with 
Fryar’s, or Turlington’s balfam, in order to form 
a varniih lefs fufceptible of moifturet 
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Marfh- mallow roots are prepared in an eafieP 
manner ; but, on account of the mucilage they 
contain, they become very brittle when dry. 
Such as are large and very even are made choice 
of, and rafped with a knife to remove the outer 
bark. They are dyed and varnifhed in the fame 
manner as the others ; but from the iofs of their 
mucilage, diminifh confiderably in thicknefs du- 
ring the time they ftand in fufion. 

They are ufed in a fimilar manner with tcroth- 
brufhes ; by moiftening one of the ends with a 
little water, and having dipped it in the dentifrice 
you make ufe of, rub the teeth well therewith. 

The large double teeth, (two on each fide next 
th c dentes fapientits) are often difeovered, even at 
their firfl: appearance, to have feveral fmall holes ; 
and as thefe teeth are not fucceeded by any others, 
care fiiould be taken, as early as pofiible, to flop 
the holes up, olherwife they daily enlarge, break 
into one, and become attended with much pain. 

When the hollows of decayed teeth are filled up, 
whetiier with gold or other materials, the perfon 
fhould avoid cracking nuts, or fqueezing any hard 
fubftance between them, as that will not only 
caufe the flopping to come out, but frequently 
break even found teeth. 

Of tbeTooth-^ch. 

There are fo very few perfons who have not, 
-at fume period of their life, experienced this dis- 
order, that there is no need to deferibe it : It pro- 
ceeds from a variety of cauies, but, perhaps, from 
no one more frequently than negledl of cleanlinefs; 
rottennefs of the teeth is only a fecondary caufe, 
or a confequence of the former $ and it is certain 
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that no inftances are to be met with of diforders 
originating in the internal part of a found tooth, 
which, however, is commonly the feat of com- 
plaint; always, indeed, in decayed teeth, probably 
occafioned by the air entering the decayed part, 
and affedting the blood-veftels, or nervous mem- 
branes. 

There is a cavity very confpicuous in the mid- 
dle of all the teeth, and very confiderable in the 
bufe, orlhatpart which appears without the gums: 
in this cavity there is always found a mucous, 
membranaceous fiubftance, in the form of an ob- 
long bladder, eompofed of highly /lender blood- 
vefiels, nervous membranes, and a certain glu- 
tinous fubftance : this alfo reaches to the very 
extremities of the teeth, where its membranes 
being more contracted, it appears fomewhat harder 
and redder. This matter may be commodioufly 
feen by the naked eye, in what is called the fweet 
tooth in calves : it difcovers fome traces of 

blood in its furface, by a reddi/h colour; and when 
the matter is comprelTed, it actually difcharges 
blood ; as it will alfo do in the human teeth on ap- 
plication of the actual cautery, or a /mall wire 
made hot.' This is the feat of the common tooth- 
ach ; which is occafioned either by the external 
air, tlie preflu re of the food in eating, or being 
touched by any fubftance very hard, very hot, or 
or very cold. 

Before the decay becomes confiderable, pain 
may be prevented by filling up the vacancy with 
gold, filver, gold-beater's lead, or fome proper 
cotnpofition. The decay may fometimes be 
/topped by properly filing the teeth in queition. 
But fuch operations require the afliftance of a 
pareful dentiftt 
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Remedies for this complaint are without num- 
ber. When the diforder is flight, it may fre- 
quently be alleviated by applying a bit of cotton, 
dipped in oil of cloves, or Turlington’s balfam, to 
the hollow part, and, if frequently repeated, will 
oftimes effect a cure. Tindtureof laudanum or 
opium may alfo be ufed for the fame purpofe. 

Cauterizing behind the ear ; or an actual cau- 
tery applied to the decayed tooth, relieves and 
often cures; and perhaps the latter operation might 
be beft performed by the patient himfelf, if he has 
refolution for the purpofe, by applying a fmall 
hot wire to the offending part of the tooth. 

When the extirpation of tartar from under the 
gums has long been negledted, it frequently cor- 
rodes that part of the tooth where the enamel ends; 
and brings on |a difagi eeable fenfation, which is 
generally heightened by eating acids, fruit, fweet- 
meats, &c. The fame complajnt is frequently 
brought on by ufing hard, cutting fubftances, under 
the name of tooth-powders ; it may be prevented 
from going further by the ufe of the reffora- 
tive powder before recommended. Indeed the 
very clofe adhefion of the tartareous matter will 
produce a pain not eaflly diftinguifhable from 
the common tooth-ach, but which always fubfides 
on removing the caufe. 

Severe colds, violent exercife, fitting up late, or 
exce/live drinking, will bring on a tooth-ach of 
different kind f om the foregoing, being attended 
with violent head-ach, fwelling of the cheeks, 
and an inflammation of the gums, that frequently 
fuppurates. It moftly begins with a gnawing 
pain about the roots, efpecially of the double teeth, 
K2 the 
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the pulfe quickens, and a fever enfues, with in- 
creafed pain, for three or four days, till the inflam- 
mation arrives to its height, the difcharge whereof 
commonly gives relief. 

Slight electrical fhocks, or rather fparks drawn 
from the tooth ; bleeding, efpeciaily by leeches 
applied near the feat of the complaint ; and gentle 
evacuations byftool,will be found of great fervice. 
Sometimes a flannel cloth foaked in a ftrong de- 
eoftion of camomile, applied warm as it can be 
borne, and repeated quickly,will very much alle- 
viate the complaint. 

A bliffer behind the ear, when the pain is ex- 
tremely violent, may be applied with advantage ; 
and fmoking either common or herb tobacco (the 
latter is leaft weakening to the ftomach) will 
afford a temporary relief ; though fuch means 
cannot totally remove the diforder, which is too 
deeply rooted to be eradicated by thefe fuperficial 
remedies. 

When bleeding and otherapplications fail, let the 
patient take an ounce of nitre divided into fixteen 
dofes ; abftaining from flefh-meat, wine, and hot 
liquors. 

Generally, as the inflammation increafes, the 
feverityof the pain declines j and in fame, tho* few 
cafes, the inflammation will be very con/iderable 
without any pain whatever. Should the dif- 
order be fo violent as to endanger the palate of 
the mouth, by the fecret lodgement of any acri- 
monious matter, the cafe becomes highly alarming, 
and requires thechoiceft medical afliftance. 

Opiates may be advantageoufly adminiftered, 
and often afford confiderable relief, when applied 
as a plaifter fo as to cover the afiedted part. 
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The infl ammatory tooth-ach is the common, and 
perhaps the only origin of gum- boils, a morbid 
affe&ion of the gums, fo called ; and one of the 
very few caufes which can render it necefiary to 
ext raft a tooth. 

It fhould be obferved, that during the inflam- 
mation, it will be very improper to attempt ex- 
tra&ing the painful tooth ; the roots being at that 
time fo tightly wedged in their fockets, as to 
render it liable to be broken in the operaiion ; 
without faying any thing of the very excruciating 
pain it caufes at this time. 

There is a third tooth-ach, which feems to be 
a particular fort of rheumatifm ; for we may of- 
ten obferve pains of thejoints and fhoulders tran- 
lated to one fide of the head, the teeth of which 
they attack in a moil violent manner. On the 
contrary, pains of the head and teeth are obferved 
frequently to change their feats, and fall upon the 
fhoulders and arms. As a rheumatifm is brought 
on by an intemperate, or hidden change of air, 
lo a tooth-ach of this clafs is generally exc.ted 
by a 1 widen removal from a warm to a cold air; 
or by the fudden changes of heat and cold in the 
fpring and autumn. Rheumatifms are more in- 
cident to women than men, to alfo are tooth-aebs, 
though they generally prove far more feverein the 
latter than in the former. Btfides, it is conirrmed 
by experience, that fuch as are fubjedl to rheu- 
matic and gouty complaints, are much Iefs afflicted 
with this tooth-ach : hence -it fhould follow, 
that the regimen and method of cure fhould be 
fimilar with thofe diforders. 

As in rheumatifms and gouts, fo : n this tooth- 
ach, thofe who have been once afflicted are eafily, 
and by every flight caufe, fubje£ted to frefh attacks 
of the diforder, on account of the weaknefs left 
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behind. Thefe pains., too, are fometimes perio- 
dical ; often continue a week or ten days, almoifc 
without intermiffion, and then fubfide entirely for 
a fortnight, or longer, when they return as be- 
fore. 

This diforder is ufually treated as nervous or 
rheumatic ; and when the pain has been fo in- 
tenfely violent as to refift the force, and elude the 
efficacy of all other medicines, Hoffman tells us, 
that he has obferved a molt fingular and unex- 
pected relief afforded by the following pills in- 
vented by,himfelf. 

Take of the pilula aleophangince , one dram ; 
of the pilules de Jiyrace half a dram; and of the 
extract offajfron fix grains; mix them into a mafs, 
of which form fixty pills ; fix or eight of them are 
to be given for a dole. 

Extraction of the tooth is the 1 aft remedy that 
can be propofed, when the particular one can be 
difcovered. But it muft be oblerved, that there 
are rheumatic and nervous pains in the head, en- 
tirely unconnected with, and independant of the 
teeth ; and from which, were all the teeth in the 
head drawn out, the patient would not find the 
fmalleft relief. And, indeed, thofe who fuffer 
their teeth to be pulled out when firm and found, 
pay very little regard to their own welfare: for tooth 
drawing is not only a painful operation, but is 
often attended with bad accidents, and even fome- 
times endangers the patient’s life. ^Efculapius, 
who, we are told, invented the art, had a pair of lea - 
den pulllcans hung up in a temple dedicated to him, 
very properly fignifying, that no teeth we re fit to 
be pulled out, but fuch as could be removed with 
a leaden forceps ; that is, fuch as wereloofe and 
xeady to fall out of themfelves. 
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Tooth-drawing, however wrong, injudicioufly, 
or wantonly performed in fome cafes, is certainly 
right and necefiary in others. I. In children, for 
removing the fir if fet of teeth, which when left too 
long in their fockets, difpiace the new ones, and 
turn them awry. 2. In infants it is alfo necefiary to 
draw fuch teeth as grow out of the palate, or out 
of improper parts ot the mouth, and are fo placed 
as to impede fucking or (peaking. 3. In fome cer- 
tain cafes of the tooth-acb, as a lalf refort, when 
medicines have been of noavail, 4. Such teeth, as 
by their irregular pofition and figure, lacerate the, 
gums and lips, and cannot be brought into fhape 
by the file. 

And laftly, it is fcrhetimes necefiary to draw 
a tooth for the curing a filfula, or uiceration of 
the gums near the roots of the teeth. 

One argument that might cifluade people from 
flying to this operation on every trifling eaufe, is 
the very great injury the face fufta'ns in its beauty. 
A diminution takes place, both in length and 
breadth ; the cheeks in particular fall in and look 
lanky ; and the whole vifage appears no larger 
than that of a child. 

We fhall conclude this article with enumerating 
a few particulars, a want of attention to which is 
often of prejudice rot only to people’s teeth, but 
frequently even to health itfelf. 

1. Expofing themfelves tocatch cold, by walk- 
ing late abroad, fieepingwith the h°ad too thinly 
covered, or (landing too long oppofite to a gat , 
or window, half open — which occafion a fax of 
humours to fall on rbe eth, creating the tooth- 
ach, fwelling of the cheeks, &c. 

2 . Neglect- 
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2. NegledHng to keep the arms and legs fuffi- 
ciently warm, is often attended with as great 
prejudice to the teeth, as fuffering cold in the 
head from the fame negledt. 

3. Not taking proper care of the head, by 
combing it frequently : which negligence prevents 
this part from perfpiring fo freely as it ought, 
whence the fuperfluous humour falls down upon 
the teeth and gives birth to feveral complaints. 

4. Eating or drinking things that are too hot, 
as coffee. tea,&c. or holding hot fpirituous liquors, 
caultic oils, and fpices in the mouth for the tooth- 
ach, which give a temporary eafe, but lay the 
foundation of future pains. 

5. Nothing is more apt to loofen the teeth, and 
rub off the enamel, than picking them with a 
quill-tooth-pick ; for that part of the quill which 
the tooth-pick is made of, is a very hard elaftic 
fubftance, and very fharp ; by being paffed back- 
wards and forwards between the teeth, it adds al- 
moft as a file, wears the cortical part, and at laft 
totally deffroys it. And we may very readily 
obferve, that the teeth generally grow carious 
firft at the fides, where the tooth-pick is mod em- 
ployed. Gold and filver are not fo elaftic as the 
point of aquill, nor do the leaft injury by fridlion 
againft the teeth. Ivory finely polifhed, and 
wrought into tooth-picks, are not injurious ; 
but maftic wood or biftort root are much fuperior, 
as by their aftringent quality they ftrengthen and 
preferve the gums. 

6. Eating fweetmeats, which by their vifcidity 
flick clofe to the teeth, and corrode them ; chew- 
ing things that are too hard, or cracking the 
ftones, of truit or nuts, &c. eating green fruit, 
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pickles, &c. which fret the gums; chewing food 
that is tough and fibrous, as cod and ftock-fifh, 
neglecting to wafh the mouth after eating, efpe- 
cially any of the foods juft mentioned ; with the 
frequent life of high feafoned difhes. 

There are fome people whofe teeth are naturally 
black, in which cafe no art whatever can render 
them beautiful : the molt that we profefs is, to 
preferve beauty where it exifts, or to reffore it 
when fufferingby negligence : thofe who do more 
defign to prey upon the credulity of the world. 

The lofs of teeth is frequently fupplied by art, 
and fometimes with fuccefs ; though it is but 
fair to add, that the fuccefs depends more upon 
chance, than any principles of art : and tranf- 
planted teeth have often been obliged to be re- 
moved, to prevent worfe confequences. The 
conditions requifite for this operation, will fhew 
the little confidence that ought to be placed in its 
fucceeding : and the decayed tooth mull be one 
of thofe in the front of the mouth, the operation 
rarely, if ever, anfwering with the double teeth, 
particularly the large ones. 

When the decayed tooth is extra&ed, the fub- 
flituted one rnuft be immediately taken out of 
the perfon’s mouth who is willing to lofe it; it 
muft be quite found, of the fame length, breadth, 
and thicknefs, and taken from the correfponding 
part of the jaw with the decayed tooth : this re- 
semblance, however, is only to be found among 
the fore-teeth. The neck of the extracted tooth, 
and what remains of its roots, fliould be perfectly 
fbund. — The perfon from whom the tooth is taken 
to be tranfplanted, fhould be between the age of 
twelve and fifteen, healthy, and of the fame 
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lex with the party who is to undergo the ope- 
ration. As loon as fixed, the tooth mull bo 
fecured to the neighbouring ones, by liga- 
tures of gold wire, filk, &c. No life muft be 
made of it for fever al days, till the gum grows to 
the root of the tooth. And the attendance of a 
phyfician is frequently neceffary to regulate the 
confequent fever,which is fometimes confiderable. 
This operation is difficult, — no artift can honeftly 
pretend to affcrt its fuccefs; and the confequence 
is fometimes difagreeable. 

Deficiencies of the teeth are better, perhaps, 
fupplied by artificial ones, whither fing!e or in 
whole fets j by the ufe cf which the proportion 
of the face is prefei ved, and even maftication may 
be performed with eafe and comfort. 

The fame attention to cleanlinefs is requifite 
in the artificial as in natural teeth ; as they are 
equally liable to decay, and in iimilar cafes to 
create an offenfive breath. 

Of the Tongue, 

To finifh this book, it remains to examine fome 
of the chief defeats of the tongue and voice with 
refpect to the fpeech ; which are chiefly dumb- 
nefs, lofs of voice, an effeminate voice in men, 
and a mafeuline one in women ; lifping, ftam- 
mering, and a difficulty of pronouncing certain 
letters. 

Of all the defects of our bodily organs, there is 
fcarceany one more mortifying than dumhnefs y as 
hindering us from expreffing our thoughts, and 
reducing us to the fad neccffity of explaining them 
by figns and grimaces. Dumbnefs may proceed 
from various caufes; as, a bad conformation of 
the tongue, a palfey, or too greaj: humidity of 
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it f blood ftagnated under the tongue, or ft 
natural deafnefs. 

Dumbnefs from a mifhapen or faulty tongue 
is inde d incurable : but as thatcaufe cannot be 
didingu idled from the other two, of a pal fey, or 
a too great humidity of the tongue, the pra&ice 
proper for the latter can do no injury in the for- 
mer cafe. 

When a palfey occafions,or is only the fuppofed 
caufe of this complaint, yoa ought to have 
recourfe to medical affidance ; the ufe of vine- 
leaves, freih fqueezed, and ufed by way of drink, 
(to the quantity of two ounces every day) made 
palatable with a little fugar, has been fuccefsful, 
alter the ineffectual trial of almoft every other me- 
dicine. Strong efforts to fpeak are alfb of the 
utmoft confequence, and on which medical writers 
greatly infill, corroborating its efficacy by many 
hidorical relations. 

The dory of Atys , fbn of Crcefus, king of Ly- 
dia, is fo powerful an example, and fo well au- 
thenticated by hidory, that we cannot forbear 
noticing it : He was dumb even from his birth, 
which renders the cafe (till more remarkable. In 
the battle againd Cyrus, feeing a foldier with an 
uplifted feymetar ready to drike off his father’s 
head, the emotion which fo terrible a fpe&acle 
raifed in him, made him cry out with an effort as 
violent as it was natural. — Stop, foidier .! kill not 
my father ! — He retained his fpeech ever after- 
wards. 

A fimilar indance is recorded by an eminent 
medical writer : * A peafant benig extremely 
thirdy, after working very hard in a hot fummer’s 
day, took a draught of cold water, and became 
dumb immediately after ; the water occafioning 
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apalfey of the tongue. He patted a whole year 
in this melancholy fituation without hopes of 
recovery: but one day, as he was carrying a heavy 
burthen upon his fhoulders, compofed of feveral 
parcels, he fell down with them in fuch a manner 
that he broke his leg. The pain occafioned by 
the hurt, obliged him inftantly to make a ftrong 
effort to call for help, which railed fo violent a 
motion in the mufcles of his tongue, that they 
recovered their adtion ; and the man was imme- 
diately reftored to his fpeech. 

Too great humidity of the tongue, though not 
attended with a palfey, may produce a dumbnefs, 
that is flfually cured of courfe by the tongue’s 
becoming drier, as the perfon advances in years. 
There is a well-known inftance of this in Maxi- 
milian, fon of the Emperor Frederick the third, 
who was nine years of age before he could fpeak; 
and at the end of this period, which is the time 
when the fuperabundant humours of childhood 
begin to be dried up, he got the ufe of his tongue 
fo freely as to be able to fpeakwith eafe, and even 
eloquence. Many inftances in private life might 
be adduced of children continuing dumb for fome 
years, and yet recovering or attaining the ufe of 
fpeech. Dumbnefs from this caufe is frequently 
periodical. 

When dumbnefs proceeds from a ftrangulation 
of the veflfels under the tongue, the moft certain 
method of curing it is by bleeding in that part. 

In order to cure the want of fpeech, when occa- 
fioned by deafnefs, it is plain the hearing muff be 
fir ft reftored : for as children learn to fpeak only 
by imitating thofe whom they hear, it cannot be 
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expelled they Ihould pronounce any word which 
they have never heard Ipoken. — Deafnefs from the 
womb is altogether incurable, and confequently 
the dumbnefs occafioned by it mull be lb too. 
The pretmlions to teach thofe who are naturally 
deaf to fpeak, provided there is nothing wrong in 
the organs offpeech, feems to be rather a piece of 
curiofity than any real utility. Our ingenious 
countryman. Dr. Wallis, was the inventor of 
this art, which was afterwards improved by Am- 
mannus, a celebrated practitioner at Amfterdam : 
but with regard to its furprifing fuccefs, we can 
fay with the poet. 

Write not what cannot be with eafc conceiv’d ; 
Some truths may be too ftrongto be believ’d. 

When the fault in pronunciation proceeds from 
the ligament of the tongue being too fhort, or too 
thick, (or, as the popular phrai'e is, being tongue- 
tied ) the remedy is very eafy : but in the firft place 
you muft examine whether the ligament has this 
.defect; and to convince yourfelf of that, you muft: 
try whether the child is able to thruft his tongue 
out of his mouth: if he cannot do fo, you may 
be fure that the ligament is defective, and therefore 
it ought to be immediately cut: an operation that 
requires a perfon of Ikill ; for in cutting this liga- 
ment, care muft be taken not to wound the two 
fmall veins running under the tongue, which is 
often of bad confequence, and fometimes chidren 
have been known to perifh on the fpot from an 
unlkilful performance of the operation. A recent 
inftance of which happened under the hands of a 
famous furgeon in Paris, in 1781, who, in cut- 
ting the ligaments of a child’s tongue, inadver- 
tently cut though one of thefe veins, which he 
did not take any notice of, but went away, as 
L foo,i 
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fbon as he faw the child begin to fuck. After 
fucking fufficiently, the nurfe laid him in his 
cradle, and he continued to move his lips, as if 
he had been dill fucking; but this was not par- 
ticularly noticed, becaufe many children have 
fuch a motion when they are afleep. In the mean 
time, what he lucked was the blood that came 
out of the vein, and which he fwallovved as fall 
as it bled, the bleeding being ftill increased by 
the motion of fucking. Thus he continued, till 
there was no more blood left in his vefiels, without 
any thing amils being perceived, ’till a little 
before his death, when his palenefs and weaknefs 
indicated the caufe. 

The child was opened after his death, when 
the flomach was found full of the blood which he 
had fwallowed. 

We muft not confound the lofs of the voice with 
dumbnefs ; for as in the latter cafe the perfon can- 
not (peak at all, in the former he can fpeak, but 
only with a low voice. This lofs of voice is often, 
owing to a vifcid humour, which, (licking clofe 
to the organs of the voice, and the neighbouring 
parts, hinders the free vibrations and undulations 
of the air, by which found is produced. The cir- 
cum (lance of a wind indrument being befmeared 
with any mucous liquor, whence it can only form 
an obfcure found, is a reprefentation of what 
happens to us upon the lofs of voice. 

Many caufes may contribute to this defect, 
particularly (Iverecolds, bieafhing an air too full 
of dud, or impregnated with the fmoke of candles; 
lamps, &c. too acrid food, as falt-fiflb, cheefe, 
&c. draining the voice too much by public fpeak- 
ing, or dnging, efpeciaily in the open air, or 
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being too fuddenly expofed to the air afterwards, 
as is often the cafe on quitting convivial meetings 
at taverns, and entertainments of jollity. 

The following remedies have been generally 
prefcri bed for this defeat. 

id. A handful of great gourd-feeds blanched 
and dried; an equal quantity of cucumber feeds 
prepared in the fame manner ; a dram of bole 
armotniac ; two ounces of the root of mallows, 
f refit dug, and dried in an oven, with four ounces 
of brown fugar candy. Reduce them all to a 
powder, and take a little in your mouth every 
now and then. 

2d. Frequently ufe lozenges of the following 
ingredients, letting them melt upon yourtongue: 
— Take mucilage of gum tragacanth, prepared 
with rofe water, two ounces ; bole armoniac, fix 
drams ; root of the greater comfrey in powder, 
half an ounce; brown fugar-candy, a fufficient 
quantity, to make them into a due confidence. 

3d. Drink frequently of barley and liquorice 
water; eat black-currant jelly; and gargle the 
mouth twice or thrice every morning with the 
fyrup of mulberries, diluted with a glafs of milk- 
warm water; or with ihefvrup of hedge-mudard, 
diluted the fame way. 

4_th. Bathe the feet frequently in warm water; 
and never ex pole yourfelf, efpecially your head 
pud bread, to the cold. 

There are women whofe voices refemble thofe 
of men ; and there are men again, who fpeak with 
a woman’s voice ; as fome women have beards, 
and fome men have none, it is ce;taiuly very 
mortifying to a young lady to have a mafeuline 
voice, and yet is a very frequent circumftance. It is 
L 3 cauftd 
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catifed by the extra-widenefs of the wind- 
pipe ; in proportion to which, the voice will 

be fmall and thrill, or deep and hoarfe. As 

a means of contracting the larynx, you mud 
drink nothing hot, but as cool as polHble. Fre- 
quently ufe lemonade, water acidulated with ver- 
juice, oranges, &c. but in fmall mouthfuls at a 
time, and flowly. Gargle the throat every morn- 
ing with equal quantities of verjuice and water. — 
Never fatigue yourfelf with much walking} and 
fliun all difagreeable noifes, efpecialiy of fingers 
who have a very horfe voice. 

This is all that is practicable in regard of ladles 
who have a mafeuline voice. As to men whofe 
voices refemble thofe of women, the following 
rules may affift in giving them a more manly tone. 

They fhould exercife their voice frequently in 
ringing bafe, which will contribute much to 
ttrengthen it. — Conftantly in the mornings, at- 
rifing, pronounce the letters A and O, for fome 
time, forming the found as deep in the throat as 

poflible. Apply the mouth to a hole in the 

upper part of an empty hogfnead, and make it 
echo to the voice, which mull be as hollow as 
polllble. — frequently read aloud. — Demofthenes 
is faid to have ftrengthened his voice by declaiming 
along thefea-fide, amid the noife of the billows. 
Such methods mud be per fevered in for a length 
of time, in order to have fuccels. 

Any other deficiencies of jprech, or defeCfs of 
pronunciation, will be be if overcome by the ex- 
ample and affiftance of able teachers; and the at- 
tentive perufai of the belf writers on elocution 
and rhetoric. 
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HEBE. 


BOOK III. 


Of Correcting and Preventing Deformities in the 
Body. 


F OLLOWING the divifion laid down in the 
firft book, we proceed to the trunk of the- 
body; comprehending therein the fpine, cheft, 
loins, lower -belly, &c. 

Of the Spine. 

The fp ine is that long chain of moveable bones 
placed one upon another, all along the back, from* 
the top of the neck down to the rump, and com- 
pofing that flexible column upon which the head" 
is placed, as upon an axis, with refpedt to the 
hrfl: vertcbrre. 

When the fpine is ftrait,. well fet y and finely 
turned, it is a perfonal beauty; and when crooked 
or ill- formed, is no lefs a. bodily deformity.. 

The upper part of the cheft is attached to the 
fpine at o e, and to the haunches below ; fo thac 
the lpme is a kind of trunk for compahting the 
whole body together ; hence anatomifts compare 
L 3 it 
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it to the keel of a {hip, to which the ribs, the 
poop, the prow, and all the different parts of the 
veffel are joined. 

The fpine begins below with a large bafis, and 
growing gradually more {lender, it ends in a point 
at the top. 

The upper part, which forms the neck, is 
nclined forward, and this gives the head a more 
ftonvenient fituation ; for if the fpine had been 
clraight in this place, the head would have re- 
clined too far backwards. 

That part of the fpine which makes the back, 
on the contrary, is turned outwards, whereby the 
capacity of the thorax is enlarged, and fufficient 
fpnce is left for the lungs and heart, which is re- 
quifite for their perpetual motion. 

That part of the fpine which is towards the 
haunches is turned a little inward‘, that it may 
counterbalance the weight of the body, and ferve 
as a fupporter to the parts above it ; for if it had 
been turned outwards like the back, the body, 
which is principally fupported by this part, could 
not have been kept ffraight without great difficul- 
ty, but would have been almoft quite inclined 
forwards. 

That portion of the fpine which is neareft the 
rump, (arid is formed of a large immovable bone, 
ferving as a pedeftal to the fpine, and which an2- 
torcnfts call the os facrum ) advances outwards, but 
more in women than in men. 

The upper part of the cheft, and the haunches, 
which are attached to the fpine, are the effen- 
tial parts of the body ; fo that if thefe parts are 
ill made, whether naturally or by accident, let 
the fpine be never fo ffraight, the body in general 
■cannot be per fed. 
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The cheft is attached to the fpine by the ribs. 
The external conformation of the cheft, when it 
is well made and proportioned, is one of the 
greateft beauties of the body. A high, full cheft, 
has a pleafing effect upon the eye, and adds much 
to perfonal dignity ; on the contrary, one that is 
flat and deprefi’edis equally incompatible with 
health and beauty. 

The cheft on the upper part, immediately be- 
low the fore part of the neck,has two bones lying 
upon it, which are crooked outwards, and placed 
with their ends towards one another, one on each 
fide, leaving a fmail hollow in the place where 
they meet. The bending of thefetwo bones ( which' 
are called the clavicles, and fupport the armsj 
caufes a conliderable hollownefs at the throat, 
much more remarkable in men than in women. 
It is obfervable that men move their arms with 
more eafe than women, but this is compenfated for 
by the elegant form of the neck in the other 
fex,is always the more graceful the left that thefe 
bones are arched. The clavicles are alfo longer in 
proportion as the arch is diminished, whence wo- 
men commonly have the upper part of the breaft 
larger, and confequently the cheft more beauti- 
ful : whence, too, we may obferve, that women 
car;y their arms much farther back than men. 

As the beauty of the female bofom depends fo 
much on the proper formation of thefe bones, 
we have been rather explicit in defending them, 
and recommend a proper attention to parents, 
by no means to bind the fhoulders of their chil- 
dren too tight, as this makes the clavicles grow 
crooked, .-nd hence produces a contraction of the 
cheft. For the famereafon, as children grow up, 
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their cloaths ought to be fo made, as to allow them 
fufficicnt liberty to turn their arms outwards, be- 
fides encouraging them to thrilft forward the cheft, 
and accuftoming them to the frequent ufe of 
fuch motion. 

Under the clavicles lie the cheft ^ the fore part 
of which is a large fiat bone called the fternum, 
performing the office of a breaft -plate, and 
reaching from the fore-part of the neck to the 
pit of the ftomach. To the two fides of the fter- 
num, between the breafts, the ribs are attached, 
which bend backwards, towards the fpine, and 
together with the fternum, make the cavity called 
the thorax . 

The proportion of the haunches and belly con- 
tribute not a little to the beauty of iliape, efpe- 
cially in women, who never have a fine waift, 
tinlefs the haunches are a little raifed. It is this 
elevation, or rather projection of the haunches, 
which pioduces that fine fhape, that confifts in a 
fenfible decreafe of the thicknefs of the body to- 
wards the haunches, efpecially on the fides ; or as 
Prior fays, 

“ that elegance of fhape exprefs, 

“ Fine by degrees, and beautif ully lefs.’* 

A fort of beauty that feems aim oft deft'royed by 
the prefent fafhinable mode of drefs. 

I o preferve the body ftraight requires ftridt at- 
tention from the eariieft years. To prevent the 
bellies of children from advancing too much for- 
wards, you muft oblige them to fit upright. 
I he fame method muft be ufed for keeping their 
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back ftraight; for if they fit with their body bent, 
the back will become crooked and round. 

Another very neceflary precaution, is to take 
Care that the bottom of the feat upon which they 
fit be not hollow in the middle, but quite plain* 

Hence timber chairs are to be preferred to 

thofe of ftraw or rufties, which are unavoidably 
made with a hollow. 

Shoes that are too high heeled, tight or jfhort, 
are likewife very apt to diftort the bodies of 
children. Nor ought young ladiesto be allowed 
cither to few or read, but in an eredt pofture, 
without which their bodies will infallibly become 
crooked : befides that nothing is more ungraceful 
than to fee young people fiooping to their books 
or needle. 

The/u7<?r in children, from the pain they occa- 
fion, prevent them from keeping their body in 
an eredt pofture, but caufe them to bend it diffe- 
rent ways, till at laft a diftortion is brought on. 
A little of the herb ;/zcrr«ry,and an equal quantity 
of pellttory of the wall , bruifed between the lingers, 
or in the hollow of the hand, and foftened with 
frefh butter, may be applied to the part affedted ; 
and if continued for feveral days, does not repel 
th z hemorrhoids (which, would be dangerous^ but 
removes the pain, and difpofes to a difeharge, or 
elfe diicuffes them. 

The bad confequences of tight, or mifliapen 
ftays, is too well known to need enlargement up- 
on. We fhall only obferve, that when children 
are recovering from any difbrder that has confined 
them to their beds, an attention to ftays be- 
tomes more particularly requifite; as the body then 
weakened by difeafe, will very readily affuine any 
fhape. For when a perfon lies in bed, the bones 
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of the fpine do not prefs upon one another, neither 
do they feel t he weight of the head j hence, after 
fuch confinement in a recumbent pofture,the bones 
recede from each other,, and the body becomes 
longer ; hence it requires fume time for the ver- 
tebra; to grow compaCl, and recover its ftrength 
and firmnefs : while in the mean time diftortion 
may be contracted. 

The head ought, for gracefulness of body to be 
carried ftraighr, neither inclining to the one 
/boulder nor to the other, forwards nor back wards* 
yet not in fuch an extreme as to make it and the 
jrcck appear nailed to the fhoulders. — But to cut 
/hort rules and diredions on fuch a i'uhjed, point 
out elegant models to your children, praife thyfe 
models, and exhort them to imitation. There is 
fo natural a defire in every perfon, even children, to 
appear beautiful, that little exhortation will be 
neccflary on this head ; and fhould affefiationin- 
cline to an error on the other fide, it is perhaps 
moreeafily corrected, and certainly lefs difagree- 
able than thcfault we fpeak of. 

In general, to correct certain bodily deformities, 
it may be proper to put in pradtice what a mo- 
dern writer advifes for fubduing certain violent 
pafTions, “ As thofeworkmen, fays he, who make 
ftraight wood crooked, are not content to bring 
it to that point of itraightnefs where they would 
have it remain, but bend it farther to the other 
fide, left the natural effort of the wood fhould re- 
cover its firft ft ate ; fo one who would fubdue any 
ftrong pafiion, ought to incline to the other ex- 
treme, that he may be able to keep within thofe 
bounds in which he defi^ns to .confine him- 
fe if.” 
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Nodefpicable expedient for making children 
walk upright, when they come to five or fix 
years of age, is to encourage them to carry fome- 
thing light on their heads ; which may be ea/ily 
done when feveral of them are engaged in paftime, 
by railing an emulation among them who fhall 
do it belt. The milk-maids in the country are 
never feen to ftoop, which can be attributed only 
to the burthens they carry on their heads. 

Such expedients are greatly preferable to the 
ufe of fteel collars, or whale- bone machines ; 
which are fo irkfome to children, that when the 
■reftraint is removed, they frequently practice the 
diftortion through con tradition. 

In fome children, the neck is fo crooked, or 
ft iff, that it is impofiible for them to move it when 
they would : a defedt fometimes occafioned by 
accidents in the delivery ; and which the phyfi- 
cian or midwife will properly know how to 
correct. 

When the deformity comes afterwards, it is 
frequently owing to an ill cuflom of allowing the 
child to hold his head too long, and too often, to 
one fide of the cradle, attracted perhaps by the 
light, or fome glittering object ; in order to gaze 
at which he violently {trains the mufcles of his 
head and neck,till thofe parts take a let that way. 
The rheumatil’m, too, may occafion it ; which a 
cold wind, received upon any part of the neck, is 
capable of producing. 

When the complaint proceeds from ill habit* 
the removal of the caufe will accelerate the cure, 
which may be aflifted by taking the child’s head 
gently between your hands, turning it by degrees 
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to the oppofite fide, and this ought ta be repeated 
■every now and then. 

If the deformity proceeds from a rheumatifm in 
■the neck, it may be frequently well rubbed with 
oil of nutmegs, and kept very warm. 

An attention to the operations of nature may be 
of fervice in this cafe : obferve how the adts in 
plants. You fee a little fhrub fet in a window, 
with all its branches turned to one fide — obferve 
how foon it turns them to the other, after you 
change its fituation. The whole fhrub twills 
about, and is obedient to the air, which attracts 
it to the other fide. This change is the invifible 
effort of nature operating within the plant. Some- 
thing fimilar happens in the human body. 

I recoiled! a very appofite circumflance which 
happened at the laft difplay of fireworks onTower 
hill. A. girl of ten years old, who had had her 
neck crooked from the age of feven, the deformity 
having come on by degrees, was unexpectedly cu- 
red of it, after this manner : — Pier mother took 
her to a houfe to fee the diverfion, where the win- 
dows were fituated in fuch a manner, that it 
could only be feen on one fide ; and this being 
the fide oppofite whereto the child’s head was 
turned, curiofity caufed her to make fuch violent 
efforts to turn herfJf to the other, where the ex- 
hibition was, that it feemed to her as if one had 
been pulling her head from her fhoulders : the 
Ifrong defire, however, of viewing the fpeclacle, 
made her negledf the pain ; and every time fhe 
heard the explofion of the gun-powder, or the 
acclamations of the populace, fhe redoubled 
her efforts. In fhort, file flruggled fo much, 
that before the rejoicing was over, fhe could 
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turn her head either to the right or left with very 
little pain, which in a few days entirely vanifhed. 

This maybe a hint to parents who have chil- 
dren in a fimilar predicament. For though fire- 
works are not always at hand to accomplifh this 
effect, yet many other plans may be invented. 
When the child is feated at table, place yourfelf 
on that fide molt difficult for him to turn to ; 
fpeak to him frequently in fuch a way as he 
ffiall be obliged to anfwer you, and make an effort 
to look at you. Lay upon your chair fomething 
that he likes, and afk him if he will have it. Such 
proceeding will make him endeavour to turn his 
neck towards you : and repeated efforts will moft 
probably be crowned with fuccefs. 

It will be proper, while purfuing'thefe means, 
frequently to rub that fide of the neck to which 
the head inclines, with emollients and fpirituous 
liquors : or take equal parts of the oil of worms 
and brandy, mix, and let them be applied 
warm. v 

The neck, to be well fhaped, muff be round 
and moderately long and llender ; but at the 
fame time it ought to have a fort of plumpnefsor 
fullnefs, fo that the pomum adami may not ap- 
pear, efpeciaily in women. 

There cannot be a more difagreeable blemilh 
( and it is genera ly a confpicuous one) on this 
part, than the King's Evil , or the Broncbocc’e. The 
former is as well known as its cure is difficult. 
Toomuch attention cannot be paid to the nurfe’s 
milk : as little dependance can be had upon me- 
dicinal application at fo early a period. Nothing, 
perhaps, can be fafer than a courfe of Ethiop’s mi- 
neral and rhubarb, in the infant ftage of life. 
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In more advanced iife, you may have recourfe 
to the following compound. 

Fake quickfilver, half a pound ; crude anti- 
mony, fix ounces ; fulphur, tv/o ounces; rub 
thefe two or three hours in an iron mortar, till 
they are reduced into an impalpable powder, and 
tie them in a rag; then take guiaicum, four ounces; 
faffafras, half a pound ; yellow landers, calfamu- 
nair, zedoary and cinnamon, each an ounce; ju- 
niper berries, fix ounces ; coriander feeds, two 
ounces ; leaves of agrimony, ground pine, St. 
John's wort, horfe-hound, fage, and buckbean, 
each two handfuls; millipedes, half a pound ; 
Jet the woods, with theEthiop’s, boil in eight gal- 
lons of wort, till reduced to fix ; and while that 
is in fermentation, let the other ingredients hang 
in it. • 

All that a medicine in this form can promifein 
the mo ft obftinate cafes, this will perform, if duly 
continued ; the whole concurring with a united 
force to penetrate into, deterge and fcour every 
.veil'd, gland or cel: of the whole body. There 
are no di (orders of the glands, how remote foever, 
that this will not wear away ; and even where 
the body is ahnoft one continued fore, this may 
be depended upon, if carefully followed. In fhort 
the whole circle of practice cannot produce 
a more efficacious, and a more convenient pre- 
feription; there being not one fup-rfbious article, 
or that diflaftes, or renders the medicine naufeous. 

Drink half a pint every clay. 

Thofe to whom malt liquor is not agreeable, 
may contrive the above with wine, by letting the 
ingredients ftand longer in it, viz for tome weeks, 
and fometimes fhaking the veffel, but giving it a 
little vent at fuch times for fear of burfting. — It 
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may all’o be managed into a hydromel or mead ; 
and for fuch to whom honey is not disagreeable, 
it may be the better, becaufe it will be murede- 
tei five. 

•The bronchocele is a tumour rifing in the fore 
part of the neck, from fome humour, or other vi- 
olence, as {training in labour, lifting of weights, 
&c. It is frequently called a Derby- neck, from 
the inhabitants of that county being much fub- 
jedt to it ; probably for the fame reafons that the 
inhabitants about the valleys of the Alps and 
ether mountainous countries are fo much affected 
ynth it, namely the air and waters of the coun- 
try. But it has not yet been explained in what 
manner they operate to produce ihefe ( ft: els. 

This tumour, when once become inveterate, is 
very difficultly, if at all, curable by medicines ; 
but may be difpe fed if k is recent, A leaden col- 
lar, mixed wish mercury, prevents it from grow- 
ing bigger, if it does not entirely d : fperle it. The 
mod Cvl brated remedy is one fold at Coventry, 
but kept a fecret by the preparer. It is ordered 
to be laid under the tongue every night at going 
to bed . 

A fair bofem is too principal an objedb among 
the ladies to pafs here unnoticed : we have de- 
fer! bed the effentials of it in the former part of 
this work, and now will endeavour to give fome 
alfiAance in correcting its defc C?cs. 

To make the neck and bofom very fair, the 
following wafh is much celebrated. 

l ake fumitory water, and dew gathered in 
jV'Iuy, or the beginning of Jun •, each a quarter of 
a pint ; 0:1 or f'pirit of lavender, two ounces j 
chymical oil of mace, one dram; Benjamin water, 
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four ounces: mix them together ; and having firft 
wafhed the neck, and bofom with a compoiition 
of equal parts of chamomile water and white wine 
as warm as may be, dip a fine cloth in the other, 
with which wafh yourfelf a fecond time The 
ufe of this for a few weeks will make a confi' 
derable change in the complexion. 

A modern writer, * in deferibing the manners 
oftheAliatic ladies, obferves, that “ nothing can 
exceed the care they take to preft-rve their breads 
as the moft ftriking mark of beauty. In order 
to prevent them from growing large or ili- 
fbaped, they inclofe them in cafes made of exceed- 
ingly light wood , which are joined together and 
fattened with buckles of jewels behind. Thefe 
cafes are fo fmooth and pliant, that they yield to 
the attitudes of the body without being flattened, 
or without the fmalieft injury to the delicacy of 
the {kin.” The writer has not been pleafed to 
name the J'ort of wood the Afiatics employ ; but 
the Engl i fh ladies may not be difpleufed to learn 
the following metho i of bringing to a firm plump- 
nefs and roundnefs fuch breafts as hang down or 
appear too large. 

Bind them up clofe with linen caps or bags that 
will juft fit them, and let them continue fo for fix 
or eight days. 

Take carrot-feed, anife, fennel, and plantane, 
fe ds, each two ounces ; virgin honey, an cutice 
and a half; the juice of plant me, and vinegar, each 
two ounces ; bruife the feeds grofsly, and put 
them into the liquid, ftirring them well together : 
at the expiration of the above time, take off" the 
caps and anoint the breafts with the oil of favin ; 
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after which Spread the composition on a linen 
cloth, and lay it on, fo that it may cover the 
breaks, putting the lame caps over them again, 
and binding them up as ftaight as confiftent 
with your cafe : on the fourth day, take all 
ok, and waSh your breaks with warm whi e wine 
and rofe water, continuing fo to domorningand 
evening for twelve or fourteen days; when you 
will find them reduced to an elegant roundneis> 
firm and plump. 

There are feveral other perfonal deformities 
which feem principally owing to negledt in the 
attention of parents and nurses, though they 
may fometimes be natural defeats ; vz. 

ift. The neck funk between the Shoulders, 

2d. One Shoulder higher or thicker than the 
other. 

3d. The fhoulder inclining too much to the 
one Sde : 

Of thefe we final 1 take a curfory review. 

To h inder the Shoulders from growing round, 
care mu ft be taken to keep the elbows well back, 
placed over tire haunches, and the chcft forward. 
1 he per (on Should lie as Sat in bed as pofiihle, 
and if one Shoulder is too thick, he ought always 
to deep on the oppofite fide : for th • Shoulder up- 

on which one reils, always projects beyond the 
plane of the back. 

Writi ng upon tables either too high or too low, 
expofes to the fame fault, 01 to that of being round 
Shouldered. When you obferve that a child in- 
clines to fink his neck between his Shoulders, you 
Should never all av h m to fit upon an elbowyhair, 
for while reiting hisarmsupon theelb .i\vs,hi$Shoul- 
ders rife, and of courfe his neck finks between them. 

Whai the Shoulder inclines too m,uch to one 
fide, the left for example, let the child often Stand 
upon the right foot alone ; for in Supporting him- 
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felf upon this foot, while the other remains inac- 
tive, it neccfiarily happens that the right fhoulder, 
which was too high, muft: fall lower ; and the 
left fhoulder, which was too low, muft he raifed 
higher This is evident from the necefiity of 
fupporting the body in an equilibrium. 

Another method is, to carry a little burthen 
upon the fhoulder that is lowed, and let the 
higbeft quite alone ; for the weight upon the low 
fhoulder will oblige him' to raife it up, and at the 
fame time will make him deprefs the other. — 
Contrary to the opinion and practice of thofe, 
who lay a weight upon the higbeft fhoulder, ima- 
gining the weight will make him deprefs it, while 
in faCt ic only makes him raife it higher. 

A very eafy method is, to bend your arm, and 
fet your hand on your fide ; the fhoulder of that 
fide will be raifed, and the other will fink lower, 
efpecially if you let the hand of the oth r fall as 
low down by the thigh as you can. This is a 
very fimple expedient, and may be practiced with- 
out any one guefiing the defign. 

Many people have a habit, when they write, or 
kneel down to prayers, of drawing in the cheft, 
pulling down the fhoulders, and folding the arms 
over the llomach ; this infenf bly brings on a de- 
form ty, which gives the bodv, in its upper and 
pofteiior parts, a figure like the back of a ipoon. 

To correct this deformity, the practice muft: be 
laid afide, and fuch a pofture affumed as is oppo- 
fite to that by which it is contracted ; advancing 
the cheft ; throwing back the fhoulders, and let- 
ting the hands fall down by the fides. — Attention 
only is required. Probably, learning the military 
exercife might prove as certain a corrective as any 
that could be prefeibed. 
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The back hunched, hollow, or croohd , are the 
effects of an ill-fhapcd fpine, which mty proceed 
either from a fail, or an effort to lift too heavy bur- 
then?;, as often h ippens to children in attempting 
to carry each other. This didortion of tne fpine 
is either outward or inward, or both together. 
When outward, it makes the hunch back ; when 
inwards, th- hollow back ; and when both ways, 
it makes the crooked back, refembling theihapeof 
the letter 5*. I he hunch is frequently on the fore 
part of heched, forming afharp poinr, fbmething 
like that nfmg which is to be obferved upon the 
br aft of an old fowl, to which it is commonly 
compared. 

It early attended to, the hunch, as well of the 
fternum as the back, may be corrected, by frequent 
gentle preffures of tne hand ; obferving at the 
lame time to rub the parts with the oil of nutmeg. 
The ufe of whale-bone bodice, gently to comprtfs 
the part that hunches out, is of great fer vice here. 
In the mean time, let the child’s bed be not too 
fofr, without any bolder, and make him lie fre- 
quently upon his back, fo that the head and fpine 
may be as much upon a diredt line with one ano- 
ther as poffible. 

The crooieednefs of the fpine does not always 
proceed from a fault in itfelf, but may be occad- 
oned by the muffles of the lore part of the body 
being too fhort : in which cafe external medi- 

cine , fuch as the oil of worms, decoclion of mal- 
lows, marfh mallows he. mud be applied from 
the top of the cheft to the bottom of the belly. 
The l .tter caule may be difeover d by a particu- 
lar fliffnefsand tendon in th” parts. When the 
muffles are loft cried by the above applications, 
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they will relax, and allow the fpjne to recover its 
due fhape. 

When thefpine is crooked inwards, you mull make 
the child {loop frequently, by throwing cards, 
pidiures, &c. upon the floor ; and the pollute in- 
to which he will he obliged ;o put himfelf, will at 
length force the hollow part outwards. 

When the (pine is crooked in the form of an 5 1 , 
it is beff to have recourfe to whalebone bodice, 
fluffed in fuch a manner that the fluffed parts 
fhall exaclly anfwer to thole protuberances which 
you wifh. to rep refs; and thefe bodice mult be 
renewed every three months at Ieaft. 

It is very neceffary to obferve, that in propor- 
tion as the protuberances diminifh, the fluffing 
muff be increafed. — A circumflance that requires 
fuch very ftridl and nice attention as few but pa- 
rents are capable of. 

The deformity of which we have been fpeaking, 
is frequently occasioned by the rickets ; on the 
treatment of which we do not mean to enter, far- 
ther than to fuggeft a new, and perhaps very 
advantageous method of procedure. 

Without having recourfe to the various ma- 
chines propofed for exercifing rickety children, 
you can do nothing better than every morning 
to fprinkle their face with cold water, in the 
fame manner as when you would recover aperfon 
from a faintingfit. The fright from this fudden 
application obliges them to exert fuch motions as 
contribute furprifmgly to reflore the former fhape 
of the deformed parts. The fame effdf will be 
exp ricnced from applying a linen cloth, dip; in 
white wine to the arms, from the wrift to the el- 
' bow 
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rubbing them afterwards with a very dry towel. 
This puts all the mufcles of the body into motion, 
and the vifcera themfelves will partakeof the fhock. 
One can fcarcely believe how efficacious thefe 
motions are : and how much fuperior their effedfc 
is, to all the cxercife that can be procured by 
fwings, and /imilar machines. 

The fuccefs will be greater by rubbing the 
fpine, from the nape of the neck to the hip, and 
all along the thighs down to the heels, with a linen 
cloth, dipped either in white wine, or weak bran- 
dy and water ; always taking care to wipe them 
with a dry linen cloth. 

Tickling the foies of the feet in rickety children 
is looked upon as a good expedient; for it throws 
them into motions which they would not ocher- 
wife make ufe of, and which are fometimes fo 
effectual as to make the body recover its natural 
fhape. 

When the bodies of children or adults become 
deformed from a luxation or fra&ure, the cure is 
very difficult, and requires the nffiftance of the 
ableft medical pradtitioners. When the defor- 
ty is caufed by an obftrudtion, the fpine fhould be 
chafed with volatile and fp rituous fomentations, 
to diffipate the obftrudtion. 

Corpulency, when it is no greater than to come 
under the French denomination cT etre embon 
point , is fo far from a deformity, as to be rather 
confidered as a perfection: an unwieldy grofTnefs 
is, however, very difgufting, efpecially when it 
appears to proceed from the practice of kitchen 
philofophy. The beft way to remedy this over- 
bulkineh, is to be very temperate in eating and 
drinking, efpecUUy wine, beer, chocolate, and 
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fuch nutritive diet; not to indulge many hours 
*n deep ; drink freely of tea and coffee ; take a good 
deal of exercife on foot; and laftly, take every 
day, for feme week% a dram of the afhes of cray- 
ftfh, mixed with a frefh egg, or diluted with 
both. But if the difpofition to grow corpulent 
is fo very predominant as to require more power- 
ful attenuants, to any quantity of the above afhes 
you may add equal parts of thofe of fea fpunge, and 
of the pith of fweet briar; make them into a pow- 
der, of which half a dram is a dofe. 

This preparation is fo very attenuating, that 
it may fometimes caufe too g eat meagernefs, un- 
lefs particular regard is hpcl to the difpofition of 
the perfon who takes it: for uniefs he is afraid of 
growing to an enormous iize,the former medicine 
ought to be preferred. 

Many young people, to abate their bulkinefs, 
and procure t hem fe Ives an eafy fhape, ufe vinegar 
with every thing they eat, and fonr times even 
drink it. The remedy is highly dangerous, and 
the lea ft mifchlef it can do, is to render them 
confumptive. 

A young lady, who enjoyed a very p^rfedf ftate 
of health til' the age of eighteen, with a good 
appetite and a blooming complexion, began to be 
fufpicif'us of growing too fat, especially as her 
t;v r or v>a- corpulent: a woman, with whom fhe 
cor .fulled on this lubj <St, acivifed her to drink 
e\ Jay a final] glafsoi vinegar : fh« did lb ac- 
c d n.!y,and her bulkinefs diminifhed, Flea fed 
\vi: . the fucctfs of her re mu dv, fne continued it 
more .nan a month : at length fne began to have 
a cough ; and as it. was dry at f.rft, it was io .kad 
upon only as a flight cold, which would go oft" 
again. In the mean time, from a dry co igh, it 
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came to a fpitting, a fever fucceeded, with difK- 
c u k y of brea tiling, and her whole habit of body 
became lean and confumptive. Night fweats came 
on, with fweliings of the legs and feet, and the 
difeafe ended with a diarrhoea, of which flie 
expired. 

On diflcdHon, the lobes of the lungs were found 
full of tubercles : — the lungs re fern bled a grape, 
and the tubercles the hones. — During her illnefs, 
the Peruvian hark was adminihered, as alio febri- 
fuge and alkaline opirtes, the whey of afies milk, 
and broth of cray-fifh ; to which were added the 
pe&oral herbs, to prevent an ulceration of the 
lungs. — But in fpite of medicine, the confumption 
continued its courfe.* 

Too great hendernefs is a deformity which we 
have lefs catife to he alarmed at, than the oppofitc 
extreme. Children, at a certain time, necefiarily 
become lean, viz. when they begin to increafe 
fenfibly in their flature. This leanmfs need 
therefore give a parent no concern, as it is only 
temporary. — But when children fall into it from 
fretting, or fome fecret chag r in, they infenfibly 
pine away till the nutritive fubhance k quite ex- 
haufted, and the body becomes like a lkJeton; — 
the face will fometimes preftrve an appearance of 
plumpnefs, while the other parts of the body, 
paiticularly the back-bone and ribs, become 
emaciated. 

It wall often be found that this leannefs, or 
rather decline of health, is owing to a latent 
grief, or tojealoufy, at feeing either a child, or 
fome other oije£I,more noticed and indulged than 
itfelf. One can fcarcely imagine how painfully 
fenfible children are of this partiality j they poflefs 
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an extraordinary indimd, or fenfibility, (call it 
by what name you pleafe) and are powerfully 
agitated by all thofe paflions which tend to the 
prcfervation of felf. They conceal their grief, 
and it fometimes requires lkill and management 
to difcover the caufe. 

The readied way is to iliew lefs fondnefs for the 
fuppofed objedt of jealoufy; and if thi;s be the 
occafion of his anxiety, you will foon perceive 
the child left fullen and melancholy, and his eyes 
begin again to fparkle with plea fu re. As foon as 
the fecret is diicovercd, you mud refolve, to re- 
trench all the carefies which you ufed to give 
others before him, and fiiew the greatod fondnefs 
poffible for him, but in fuch a manner that he 
nnv not difcover the trick ; for children are often 
artful enough to pry into the very breads of thofe 
that are about them ; and indeed, in this fenfe 
we often become their dupes. From this renewed 
fondnefs, his heart will be foon redored to peace, 
and he will daily recover health, drength, and 
fpirits. 

The body feems fometimes all of a thicknefs, 
•without any thing free or eafy about it; and 
though it is otherwife well enough draped, yet 
has fuch a condrained air, as if the perlon had a 
dake thruftup hi? body. This might be prevented 
or corrected by a freedom ofexercife, particularly 
in fuch diveidons as oblige a perfon to jump much; 
as that adlion makes the body form a variety of 
angles that are of great fervice towards giving it an 
air of freedom. 

Indeed in every cafe where exercife can be ufcd, 
it will be found of the highed advantage in abid- 
ing the cure of bodily deformities; or rendering 
the misfortune lefs oppredive, by contributing to 
the general welfare of the fyftem. In preventing 
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and curing a number of difeafes, there is nothing 
equal to moderate exercife: It roufes the natural 
heat, drflipates fuperfluours humours, gives agility 
to the mufcles, ftrengthens the nerves, opens the 
pores, and aflifts perforation. Hence the whole 
body muft be invigorated, the fenfes rendered 
quicker, refpiration more free, and the breaft and 
jlomach more ftrong and vigorous. 

Do you wifh that a woman fhould have a hap- 
py delivery? — nothing is better for this purpole 
than moderate exercife in the fifth, fixth, and 
feventh months of pregnancy. Would you difpofe 
children to deep, and eafe thofe pains with which 
they are fo often troubled ? — nothing is more 
effectual for this, than rocking them in the cradle. 
— Would you prevent or cure the rickets? — you 
can ufe no better remedy than con handy tolling 
them in your arms, rolling him about, and throwing 
their limbs and body into a variety of motions. — 
Would you ftrengthen the tone of the ftomach, 
and in fhort of the whole body ? This is to be 
done by riding, and dancing, which laft exercife 
both ftrengthens the legs and feet, and renders 
their joints more flexible : It is no lefs agreeable 
than conducive to health; makes the body a£five, 
the mind clvarful, the complexion lively, and 
gives the face and whole body a graceful mien 
and air* If you wifh to render the body ftrong 
and 'fit to endure hardships, ftrengthen the vital 
actions, and reduce the habit when it is too cor- 
pulent ; — have recourfe to the more adlive diver- 
lions of tennis, cricket, fives, lkittles ; or the 
more laborious ones of rowing, digging, ringing 
bells, and Inch athletic fports. For it is to theie 
employments, that the labouring clafs of people in 
general owe their exemption from many difeafes 
N that 
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that are the conflant attendants upon the luxury 
and indolence of higher life. 

Walking puts the whole body into motion, and 
hence is not only of ferviee to the lower extremi- 
ties, but clears the lungs, {lengthens the ftomach, 
and is of great relief to gravelly complaints : a id 
is certainly the bed excrcife for the very young and 
the aged j as fencing, hunting, courfing, Sic. are 
more adapted to the prime of life. Singing, read- 
ing, and talking aloud, may be reckoned among 
the bell kind of exercifes; for by the exertion 
of the voice, the animal fpirits are all put into 
motion, from the very fountain from whence they 
a rife; and it may perhaps be owing to the natural 
difpofition to the two former, that women do not 
ftand fo much in need of other adlive exercife as 
men. Exercife, in a word, is fo ufeful and necef- 
fury, that not only man, but the moft inactive 
and indolent of the brute creation, — nay even 
plants and vegetables cannot thrive without it. 
The humble violet, as well as the lofty oak, loves 
to be agitated by the winds. And we ough to 
admire the clemency of Divine juftice, which, in 
rhadifing man for his fins, has condemned him t© 
fach a punifhrhent as conduces the moft to preferve 
his health. 
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BOOK III. PART II. 

C/ the Deformities of the A- ms, Hands , L egs , t ,n.4 
Feet. 


c ay a g ^ a aca 


W HEN a per/on is born vvirh one arm, or 
leg ihorter or longer than the other, or 
with knots, crook. duds, or diftorlions upon them,- 
the cafe is incurable; when the deformity is occa- 
fioned by violence in the delivery, or by aukward- 
jitfs in the accoucheur fottiO. relief may be expedit’d. 

When in a new-born infant, the pelvis feen.s. 
awry, you have very juft caufe to fufpedf that this 
deformity in refpetSt of the length of the leg,is oc->- 
eafiontd by feme pull which the child has fuffered 
by the hand of the midwife; and a cure may be- 
ekedtedby teplacing the pelvis in its natural fitua* 
tion. But if the leg appears too long, while the 
pelvis is not awry, you may be fure that there is it 
natural fauit in the conformation of the leg, in. 
which cafe the deformity is net to be helped. 

What is herefaid of the leg when it is too long*, 
may be alo underftood of it when too (hort; for- 
if one fide of the pelvis be pu/hed up by any vio- 
lence, the thigh and leg of that fide muft be thruft 
up higher, and appear fhorter. 

The lame dodlrine holds true of the arms; fof 
tho’ they cannot be in readily made longer, yet in 
N j. pulling 
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pulling the arm, the midwife may make the fpine 
incline too much to one fide, whereby the arm of 
that fide will reach farther down, though not really 
longer than it was before. 

To reduce the pelvis, when the leg appears too 
long, — ftretch the child out upon his back, and 
tie a fmall handkerchief, doubled into feveral folds, 
loofely about the knee of the leg which appears 
too long, in manner of a garter; to this hand- 
kerchief, at the external part of the knee, tie a > 
pretty large fillet, about two ells in length, and 
fa/ten it as tight as he can bear (but without hurt- 
ing him) about the child’s fhoulder, of^he fame 
fide; taking care that it be tied in fuch manner 
as not to flip, and then fwathe him up. The com- 
preffion which the fwaddling-band makes upon 
the other, which is ftretched from the knee to the 
fhoulder, will make the latter more tenfe; and 
by increafing the tenfion, determine that fide of 
the pelvis, which was too low to rife up; and the 
fituation of the pelvis, from being oblique, will 
become horizontal, and confequently recover its' 
natural pofition. 

■ If the deformity has been negle&ed till the child 
is grown up, you may put him into a pair of tight 
bodice, which will have the fame effect with the 
fwaddling-band upon the bandage that reaches 
from the knee to the fhoulder. 

The thigh or leg may be luxated from the 
womb, by different caufes, as may alfo other 
parts of the body, as the fhoulder, elbow, heels, 
&c. in all which cafes, immediate recourfe muft 
be had to the hand of a furgeon; for, if neglected, 
a callus will be formed in the diflocated part, 
which will render the cure abfolutely impoffible. 

“A 
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* A voting ladv, who had di /located her thigh, 
and neglected calling in proper affiitance, was an 
inftar.ee of the misfortune juft mentioned : a cal- 
lus formed by degrees, and rendered ufelefs ail 
the affiftance which could be got afterwards, and 
flae remained ciooked. But a circumftance fo me* 
what lingular happened on this occafion, that file 
bore three boys with each of them a thigh luxated, 
and who continued cripples j while three girls, to 
whom Ihe was alfo mother, were ftrong and well- 
made,” Truing. Thiatr. Pr. Med . 

When an arm or a leg are Ihort by contraction 
of the mufcles, or being withered, let the part be 
firlt well rubbed with a piece of coarl'e cloth, or a 
flefh-brufh, but not too roughly ; then anointed 
with juniper-butter, and wrapt up in a linen 
cloth Tilde trillions and unguent mult be 
continued ieveral weeks, or even months. 

The juniper butter is thus prepared : 

Melt a pound of frilh butter, and mix with it 
a final! handful of large, black, frdh juniper ber- 
ries, bruited only between tire fingers, and not fo 
as to break the h-ard Hones within them, which 
would make the butter acrid : then boil it upon a 
gentle fire, and when there {tones are become fofr, 
put the mixture into a linen cloth, and fqu eze it 
itrongly, to prefs out the ointment into a gluts 

veil'd . * j 

The application of currier's oil to relax the 
mufcles, and wearing a fhoe with a leaden iole, 
(the weight of which is proportioned to the con- 
traction) is prefcnh.d for the fame deformity, but 
ntuft be continued for a iong tim.*. 
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An arm, a leg, a hand, or a frot, is fometimes 
tenderer than the other, for want of receiving 
fufficient nourifhment, while the other preferves 
its natural ftate, This deformity may be cor- 
rected by the fame means with the former, name- 
ly, y fr (Ton, and the juniper butter by way of 
liniment 

It fometimes happens, that not only one leg, or 
®ne arm, but both arms, or both legs, receive IcTs 
nourifhment than is neceflary, and become fhape- 
lefs, or like fpindles, while the reft of the b^'dy 
appears in good condition. So far as external re- 
medies can avail, thofe above deferibed are the 
propereft, joined to a moderate fhareof walking. 

The tendon which reaches from the calf of the 
leg to the heel, is fometimes fo fhort, that the 
perfon is obliged to walk upon the fore-part of his 
foot, without being able to fet the heel to the 
ground ; which not only obliges him to walk un- 
gi c< fully, but is likewife fatiguing. 

This deft df is fometimes tolerably well palli- 
ated by high-heeled fhoe c , when both feet are in 
this predicament ; but when one heel only is af- 
fedted, the deformity is more obvious, from the 
inequality of the fhoe-heels. If the tendons are 
not maimed, a cure may be obtained by relaxing 
the parts with rubbing the leg from the ham to 
below the heel, evening and morning, with the 
oil of worms, after ftrft exciting a kindly warmth 
and mo ion by fr;<5tion or th^ fefh-brufh. The 
leg may be frequently bathed in a bucket of tnpe- 
b.O'h, moderately warm. To lender fueh aftift- 
am:e yet more effectual, the perfon lhould cxcrcife 
himielf frequently with climbing feme pretty fteep 
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hills. He may likewife have his fhoe-heel made 
©f led. 


We h ave mentioned already, that th^ arm«, to 
be handfome, ought to be round, flfhv, and a 
little fiat in the infid; , inc eafing gr. d ally in 
thicknefs rrom the wrift a ! moft to the jo nt of 
the elbow. 

The hand fhould be delicate, pretty long, and 
not fquare ; the back, of it ought to be a little 
plump, fo that the veins may not be very confpi- 
cuous, nor appear ftarting ; and at the root of the 
finger there ought to be a fmall dimple when the 
band is opened. The fingers long, not deftitme 
of flefh, a lit le round above, and flat below, with 
a certain air of freedom and motion, which ought 
to be confpicuous even when they are at reft. 

When the hands are well fhaped, and delicate 
in fize and complexion, they are one of the greateft 
ornaments to female beauty. — Mary, Queen of 
Sects, whofe charms are a darling th me with 
h ftorians. was particularly remarked for the un- 
common elegance and matchlefs f'plendor of her 
hands and arms. 1' hough fuch an ornament mult 
be purely the w >rk of nature, yet it requires fome 
degree of care to prt f rve it; and wuh fimilar 
care we may alfo preferve th” hands free from cer- 
tain deformities, when they are not expofed to the 
fevi rit y of labour. 

The roughnefs of the hand confifts in thehard- 
nefsof the fkm, which in labounng people is rpti- 
ther a matter of Apprize, nor even a deformity, 
though it is certainlv fuch in fird'e whofe rank or 
profeflion exempts th* m from drudgery. Too 
much expoiure to the air, dabbling frequently n 
very warm, or very cold water, or often walking 
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them with the com men kinds of leap,. have all the 
lame cffeCt in broking the texture of thefkin, and 
giving a look of coarfenefs and rufticity to the 
hand. Too often ami too long wafhino- the 
hands, makes them hecom-e chopped, and takes 
away that livelinefs of the fkin, which is its pe- 
culiar beauty, but which is rather increafed than 
deftroyed by limply rubbing the hand either with 
a loft cloth, or one againll the other ; that delicate 
nioifture being fupplied by the finer cutaneous vcf- 
e h:, is too quickly exhaled by very warm water, 
while the vefii h are fhut up, and the exhalation re- 
pelled by the ufe of very cold. 

The fame preventives muft be confidered 3lfo 
as correctives ; to which may be added, rubbing 
the hands every night with a little oil of eggs, 
and putting on a pair of gloves ; waffling them 
in the morning with a piece of ftale bread foaked 
in wine and water; powder of bitter almonds, 
oatmeal, flower or peafe, beans, See. or the fol- 
lowing ointment, may ferve for the above pur- 
pofe : 

Take equal quantities of cream and bears- 
greale ; virgin wax, a fufficient or proportionable 
quantity; incorporate them all together over a 
flow fire, and rub your hands with this ointment 
every night, wearing gloves, and walhing them 
with a little water and white wine luke-warm. 

m/h- Balls. 

Take of the beft white foap half a pound, and 
fliave it into thin dices ; then take two ounces and 
a half of Florentine orrice root, three quarters 
of an ounce of calamus aromaticus, and the fame 
quantity of elder flowers ; of cloves, one dram ; 
dried rofe leaves, half an ounce ; coriander feeds, 
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lavender, and bay leaves, each a dram ; with three 
drains of ftorax ; reduce the whole to a fine pow- 
der, which knead into a pafte with the foap, ad- 
ding a few grains of mufk or ambergreafe. It 
may be ufed as a pafte ; or made into wafh-balls, 
by foftening it with a little oil of almonds, to ren- 
der the compofition more lenient. Too much 
cannot be laid in favour of this wafh-ball, in re- 
gard of its cleaning and cofmetic quality. 

There are fome people whofe hands not only, 
but whofe fkin in general, is fo exceeding coarfe 
and rough, as to refemble that of the lea-dog; a 
deformity that proceeds from a fharp humour 
fupplied by the cutaneous veftels, which Ipreads 
itlelf over all the furface of the hand, frets the 
texture of the fkin, and railes it up into little 
/bale®, refembling a file or a grater. 

Others have their hands chopped, or full of 
little chinks, frequently filled with matter, and 
creating a very difagreeable blemilh. — This is 
fometimes occafioned by the feverity of the wea- 
ther during winter, and as often proceeds from 
negleblingto dry the hands after wa/hing. 

The means of preventing thefe two laft defor- 
mities, is carefully to Ihun what we have remarked 
to be the caufe of them. To correct: them, you 
may have recoude to fome of the following pre- 
parations. 

The oil qf wheat, extracted by an iron prefs, in 
the fame manner as oil of almonds, is excellent for 
chops in the hands, and rigidity of the (kin. 

Or, beat fome peeled apples (having firft taken 
out the cores) in a marble mortar, with equal 
quantities of rofe -"Water and white wine: — add 
fome bread-crumb, blanched almonds, and a little 
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whit? fanp : — fimmer the whole over a flow fire 
till it acquires a proper confidence. 

Or, dry before the fire half a pound of bitter 
almonds blanched, then beat them in a mmols 
mortar as fine as pcfiible, adding a finle boded 
milk to prevent the almonds from turning oily. 
In the fame manner beat the crumb of two French 
bricks, with four yolks of eggs boiled hard j and 
with the addition of fame frdh milk, kneed them 
into a parte, which incorporate with that of the 
almonds. 

Or, take, of the flour of beans and lupins, well 
ground and finely lifted, each four ounces ; white 
ftarch, orris, and blanched almonds, each two 
ounces ; bent them together into a pafte, with 
four ounces of Caftile foap, and role water. This 
is excellent for making the hands fort and fmootlv. 

Among a great many deformities, or which go 
under" this name, there is a contraction, or feeble 
and indolent folding in of the fingers of the hand, 
with a lots of the voluntary motion of thole fingers, 
which remain folded in a negligent manner, and 
cannot be extended without the afiiftance of the 
other hand, or of. fame other perfon, and return 
to their former crooked nefs fo foon us k ft to them- 
felvcs. This w' aknefs proceeds from a rt luxation 
of the mulcles of the hands ; and, as pbyficians 
tell us, is frequently the effedls of a bilious and 
convulfive cholic which has preceded it. 

The hand may alfo be crooked by fame external 
accident, as when the nerves or tendons are cut 
by a wound, withered and dtfboycd by burning, 
or eroded by an ulcer; in which cafe the deformity 
is incurable. — But in the former cafe, when owing 
to a relaxation of the mufcles, great benefit may 
be derived from fuch external remedies as the fal- 
lowing 
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Jewing. Soaking the hand inrthe blood of an ox, 
calf, or (beep, as fd on as killed, and repeating 
the operation as often as convenient} rubbing the 
hand and arm alfo with fo ft linen cloths a little 
warm, and afterwards with the oil of worms made 
moderately hot. When this courfe has been 
pradlifcd for a fortnight, or longer, you may 
proceed to pump the parts with wine in this 
manner: namely, having a large earthen vefiel 
with a hole near the bottom to admit a brafs cock, 
fill it with White wine made pretty warm, with 
the addition of a little cinnamon: fet this ciftern 
upon a high table, and let the perfon place his 
hand and arm fo as to receive the dream of the 
wine, having another veflel underneath to receive 
it, as it mud be referved for further ufe. 

This pumping fhould be continued for half ait 
hour at a time, and repeated twice a-day. 

If winetfhould be thought too expenfive, a pre- 
paration of the fame intention, and to be ufed as 
the foregoing, may be made with oak-bark, one 
pound} balauftines and red rofes dried, each fix 
handfuls; boil them in four gallons of water to 
two; drain, and add a quart of rough red wine; 
to which may be added alfo three ounces of alum. 
It mud be applied as hot as conveniently can be 
horn. 

Purgatives are indifpenfibly requifite to be joined 
with thefe external medicines. 

The veins u pon the back of the hand ought not 
to be too la: e and confpicuous, as when fo, the 
hand, however well fhaped, cannot be called beau- 
tiful : and where the hands are not employed in 
/ough work, that propels the biood too plentifully 
to the veffels thereof, the jblenufh may be.eafiiy 
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prevented and even conefted. Every thing muft be 
avoided that can force the blood in toogreat quanti- 
ties to the hands, or flop it when there, as wafhing 
in water too warm; keeping them too long hanging 
down ; wearing waiftcoats, ftays, or bodice too 
tight below the arm pits; for thefe prefs upon the 
vefiels under the arms, and, hindering the blood 
From returning, make the veins of the hands to 
fwell. You muft likewife wear nothing tight 
about the wrifts or elbows; this producing the 
fame effect as tying the arm with a ligature when 
we want to be f t blood : You fhould accuftom 
yourfelf always to wear gloves, as they prefs gently 
upon the veins, and prevent their being too much 
filled with biood. 

In the deleft we have be n fpeaking of, as well 
as in fome other blemifhes, as when the hand is 
fwelled, red, or of any difagreeable colour, the 
following compofition may be fucceflfully ufed. 

In a quart of white wine boil rofemary and 
lavender- flowers each an ounce ; penny royal and 
rue, each a handful, dill and coriander feeds grofsly 
bruifed, each a quarter of an ounce; ftrain out 
the liquid, with which, moderately warm, wafh 
your hands and arms. 

Take barley meal, two ounces ; juice of citrons, 
one ounce ; cream of tartar, oil of turpentine, 
litharge of filver, and oil of rofes, each two drams; 
make thefe ingredients into a lalve over a gentle 
fire, and apply it as a plafter to the fingers and 
hands, renewing it every other day for eight or 
ten days. 

This will reprefs any knots, or gouty appear* 
ances on the hands or lingers, and reftore them to 
an elegant neatnefsoffhape, 

■ • . Such, 
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Such trifling tumours, as warts and corns, (ef pc* 
daily the latter,) are often attended with much 
pain ; and it fbrnetirrves even requires the fkill of 
a phyfician to ged rid of thole troublefome ap- 
pendages. 

Every one knows thefe excrefcences fo well, 
that they need little or no defcription ; only that 
warts are fmooth, or jagged, almofl: flat with the 
fkin, or more prominent, even to hanging down. 

If they are not rooted in the tendons, but lie 
in the fkrn, they mayeaflly be cured, or taken 
away. But if they rife from the former, 
they can fcarcely be rooted out without danger. 

There ate various ways of deftroying warts, as 
tying:, cutting, or confuming them. Tying is 
only for thofe of a certain fize, and which have 
a very fmall ftalk : It is done by a ligature of filk, 
or horfe hair. They may alfo be cut off: but 
this ought cautioufly to be attempted ; and they 
very often grow again much larger than before. 
They may be confumed by fome corrofive liquor, 
as fpirit of fait, aqua fortis, fpirit of hartfhorn, 
&c. and the 1 aft will certainly be found the fufetl : 
but in trying this method, you fhould apply a 
plaifter to the hand, with holes to let the warts 
pafs through, and prevent the application from 
hurting the fkin. 

A numerous tribe of medicines are offered for 
removing thefe excrefcencies, and perhaps not 
one of them can be recommended with much af- 
fu ranee of fuccefs. Water, with crude fal ammo- 
niac diffolved therein, is the heft remedy which 
Dr. Maoletoft, fometime profeflor of G re {hum 
College, confeffes he knows : but, though effica- 
cious, is far from being infallible. 
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The milky juice of great celendine, fpurge, 
pifs-a-bcd, or tithymal, will generally take them 
away- 

They are fometimes extirpated, by ufing no 
other remedy than patches covered with the 
plainer of diapalma, or diachylon, with the 
gums. 

The leaves of campanula bruifed, and rubbed 
upon the warts, three or four times, will gene- 
rally dtflroy them, without leaving the lead mark 
behind. 

Divide a red onion, and rub the warts well 
with it. 

The leaves of rue, bruifed in water, with pep- 
per and nitre. 

The milky juice of the herb mercury rvill 
gradua’ly vvalle them away. 

The milkyjuice of green fjgsi, with gum elemi 
diuolved in vinegar. 

From above forty preferiptions, we have felec- 
ted the few foregoing, as the lead hurtful, yet 
what may be efficacious : the application of cauf- 
tics, fuch as precipitated mercury, antimonial 
butter, and all the acid fpirits, will certainly do 
much more mifehief than fervice, unlefs you take 
particular care to guard the parts about the wart 
from their adlion by fome defenfive plaifter, efpe- 
cially if fuch warts grow near a nerve or tendon; as 
there are not wanting examples of inflammations, 
and even gangrenes having been brought on by 
fuch inattention. And as they generally difap- 
pear as per Tons grow up, it would be imprudent 
to run any r i fk for the extirpation of them. 

Warts are fometimes occasioned by a par- 
ticular faultinefs in the blood, and then they 
fpread not only over the hands, but over the 

whole 
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whole body, often to the fize cf a large pea, 

Or even larger. Thcfe in advanced years, who 
feed too much on milk, or foods in which a con- 
siderable quantity of milk is u fed „ are moft 
to th; m, * In order to rmove them, the 
diet fhou'd be gradually changed, unci the perfon 
tab » a pill competed of the following materials. 

Take fx drums of Cadi Is foap, one dram 
and a half of the c-'tra£fc of dandelion, half a 
dram of gum mumo-uacum ; mix the whole with 
fvru p of maiden-hair, and make the mate into pills 
of three grains each, one of which mute be taken , 
every morning and evening. 

It is a rrmb ken notion that wens are of the fame 
nature with wars, for wens are never to be cured 
without cutting off, which can only be done 
by a very fkilful furgeon. 

Corns, a moll vexatious complaint, are com- 
monly occasioned by wearing fhoes too tight, and 
made of too tough or coarfe leather : They may 
be extirpated by making the feet in warm water, 
and then cutting the corns gently off with a pen- 
knife or razor, a! ways taking care not to proceed fb 
far as to wound the foot. 

But you null foften the corns, and eale the feet 
•more effectually, by ufing a d^coSion made by 
boiling a pound of bran, with a few marfh mal- 
low roots, and two or three handfuls of mallow* 
leaves, in three quarts of water. 

You may apply to the corns a little houfeleek 

and ground ivy, dipped in vinegar : even a flice 

cf frefh lean beef, bound on like a plaifler, and 

renewed as it grows dale, often takes them avvayj 

a plainer of galbanum and lal ammoniac, mixed 

O 3, with 
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with fome faffron, will foften them for cutting 
^way or drawing out ; hut, as in the cafe of watts 
if they rife from the tendons, they can fcarcely 
fee rootc d out without danger. 

Tight leather fhoes, however, can not be the only 
caufe of this excrefcence j as the ladies ate often 
troubled with them, and their fi et are confined in 
fofter materials. Corns feem rathsr, therefore, to 
fee produced by fridtton againft thefhoe ; and cer- 
tainly do nor, like other tumours, arife from any 
impurity in the blood. The prog refs of coins 
to their ftate of hardnefs, is very rapid, being ge- 
nerally' completed in the fpace of a few days, 
though the advancement of their growth is more 
flow. They fhould therefore be attached on their 
firft appearance, which may be known by the 
rednefs and pain of the part whence they fpring. 
"When the pain is very violent, the following is 
a very fuccefsful remedy. 

Take equal parts of a roafted onion, and foft 
foap; beat them up together, and apply them in 
a bnen rag by way of a poultice. 

This application wi!i inftantaneoufly appeafe the 
pain of a corn ; and is equally proper to mitigate 
thole pains which return on a change of weather, 
as from frofi to thaw, ’or the contrary. 

If a total extirpation of the corn is de fired, a 
plaiiterof diachylon, with the gums fpread on a 
linen rag, and kept at the part for a fome time, 
is of extraordinary efficacy : the plaifter ought to 
fee removed every ficond or third nigbr, that the 
foot may be bathed in warm water, or the fomen- 
tation recommended above, in order to /'often the 
corn, which fhould afterwards be cautioufly pared. 
By' this method, continued a fortnight or three 
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weeks, many painful corns have been entirely 
eradicated. The plainer (houid r<>t b too old, as 
it .ofes much of its good qualities by keeping. 

Great care (Would be taken in pai ng corns to 
prevent their bleeding ; cutting too deep has fome- 
times been produ ive of fatal confequences, as 
tedious inflammations, and gangrenes, (ubjedtoig 
the patient to a long uft ofremedi.es, the neecfilty 
of cutting off a toe, and even to death itfelf. 

Cahofites or hardndTes, are fometimes found 
in the palms of the hand, occafioned by handling 
hard fubftanc.es ; often by playing at cricket, ten- 
nis, &c. which generally go off of themfelves. 
I hey (bould by no means be cut with a razor or 
penknife, as th it only caufts them to grow ftronger, 
till at length they become as hard as horn itleif. 
If very troublefome, an emollient p.aiftermay 
be applied to them. 

Trembling of the hands is an affliction, or a 
deformity by no means unfrequent. In the one 
fex it is often can fed by excels of various kinds, 
efpecially in too frequently facriiicing to Venus 
or Bacchus ; in the o her by drinking too meat 
quantities of hot diluting liquors; and in both 
it may arife from having, in infancy, been over- 
do fed with mercurial anu draftic purges, either to 
cure or to preferve h m from worms, ft urvv.&c. 
and too much bl eding, either For real or imaginary 
caufes. Sudden frights are of very gernic ous 
tendency; and may even produce wo rfe <f}’ cts 
than the trembling ht-.re fpoken of, tne epilepfy 
being often the confequence of them. ' 

From whatever cauie it originates, much be- 
nefit may be expected from the following fomen- 
tation. 
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Take of flrong tent wine one quart, red roles 
®ne handful ; pomegranate rind, two ounces ; 
and that of quinces, an ounce; let them boil 
about two minutes, then fet the decodfion to cool, 
and ffrain it through a linen cloth : foke the hards 
in it when it becomes luke- warm ; heat it again, 
and rub the arm horn the wrift to the fhoulder, 
as alfo the nape of the neck, and down the 
back 

Beating children when at fchool, efpecially 
upon the hand, is fufiicient to bring on this trem- 
bling ; and though not productive of that effedf, 
icarce ever fails to weaken the hands, and render 
tlr m lefs nimble for writing or drawing. 

When the hands are covered with the ring- 
worm, or any tetteroirs eruption, after taking a 
dofe or two of fome cooling purge, the juice of 
chervil may be adminiftered, to the quantity of a 
final 1 wine glals full every morning, an hour be- 
fo bieakfaft : and as the chervil operates by 
pe fpi ration, care muft be taken not to catch 
cold. 

The juice of chervil, is prepared bybruifmga 
bundle of the herb in a marble mortar, a,nd when 
well pounded, prefs it ftrongly through a linerv 
cloth into a clean earthen orglafs veil'd, and keep 
it in a cool place. 

A r ter ufing this juice for two or three days, the 
erupti) may likely breakout more numerous 
than before, but will fc on after gradually 
decay. 

It is very dang rous to apply hot fomontat ons 

this eruption; and much more fo to repel it wi- h 
cooling ointm mt : if ti e fkm in an pa g n ■ 
erenes, it may be fomented with a d.o,bt -n of 

bitter 
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bitter herbs, v mixed with camphorated fpirits of 
wine j aud afterwards a poultice of oatm.ai b sited 
in tbrong beer, is to he laid on warm, and rene wed 
a* olten a neceffary. 

1 1 is much bettei in all eruptions of this kind 
to encou-age it to come forth as Iona: as the' pa- 
tient can b ar the unealinefs, than either to repel, 
O. carry it off Oy other outlets ; fd all the fe i'orts 
of vicious humours (which break out as a kind of 
criiiS an a diforder,) how much /oever they may 
be dirninilhed, yet they are rarely evacuated out 
of the bod/, with relief to the pa.ient, by any 
other p< itages than thole pointed out by na ure. 

VV hen the eruption is quite gone, it wilt be 
necefi y to purge in the fame manner as at the 
beginning. 

Many people have their hands fo very mc' r j 
that whatever they touch ret .ins marks of t.^e 
fweat upon it. — Repellent medicines ought by ail 
means to be avoided - y ai.d the only plan to be 
p;iiued is, to throw it upon the feet; which may 
be done thus : 

Take fom of the cldefi- green cerecloth you 
can procure (not lei's than two years old'' which 
cut into foies., and app*y to jour fee:, oblerving 
to wear them both day and ni. ht ; this mav be 
d me by fkepingin thin or gaufc worked /lockings ; 
only ev ry evening and morning obferve to wipe 
th. 1< les f your feet as well as ih< plailter wnh a 
linen cloth. Continue wearing then, -ill they hie 
their power, wh.c.i will not be lei’s than ten or 
tw> ne days, wh n ou mult have freih ones, in 
a few mo.it s the ;wea i g of tin hands will be 
fenfil y -o afed; and a. ter fu or eight mon hs 
is geiivTahy cured* 
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The cerecloth has another advantage in re- 
moving all callofites and hardneffes of the icet, 
preferving them loft and pliable; and has the parti-, 
cular quality of rendering them warm in winter, 
and cool in f'ummer. Nor does it, when of 
p’opcr age, adhere to the foot. 

Supernumerary fingers and toes are no uncom- 
mon deformity. If the fupernumerary part be 
only a fiefhy exuberance, it may be be taken off 
by a filken lig .ture tied about the roots, and 
ftraightened every day, till the part withers and 
drops oft' of its own accord. But if the part is 
bony, it requires the afiiftance of a furgeon to 
amputate it ; though it is perhaps better to leave 
it unmolefted. 

Among many perfons mentioned in hiftory to 
have had fupemun erary fingers, we may inftance 
Anna Bullen , who had fix on her right hand :• as 
another blemifh, one of her upper front teeth 
was very miftiapen, and fhe had a tun our in her 
throat, which Ihe partly concealed by her hand- 
kerchief ; though notwithstanding thefe little 
blemifhes, five poffeftcd very extraordinary ptrio- 
nal charms, and her adtirefs and manner were irre- 
fiftable. 

Chilblains render the hands exceftive ugly, by 
the fwellings.and fometimes the chops they occa- 
fion. They ar cauitd by a ftoppage of ti e ranf- 
piration in very cold weatlv r, generally in fevere 
frefts attended with fnow. The beft preventative 
is to guard again!} colds, wearing foft leather 
gloves, and never leaking th> hands in any thing 
hot. 

If prevention is unfuccefsful, and chilblains 
-appear, you may diftblve half a dram of aloes, and 

a dram 
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a dram of camphirein fix ounces of good brandy: 
dip a linen cloth in this liquor, and apply it to 
the chilblains, having firft rubbed them gently 
with the oil of eggs, and continue this till the 
complaint is removed. 

There being no room to doubt but that cold 
is the caufe of chilblains, it follows that the cure 
mud chiefly eonfift in reftoring the blood to its 
former fluidify and free circulation as foon as 
poffible. In the h tern a! treatment, on the firflt 
appearance of the inflammation, great fervice may 
be had from a few glaffes of hot wine, wherein 
fome cinnamon and fugar have been diflblved ; 
giving alternately with the wine a fmall quantity 
of fome fweating mixture: or good ale, boiled with 
cinnamon, cloves, and fugar, will do as well as 
wine. It mufl be continued fo as to keep the 
fweat for an hour or upwards, according to 
the degree of the complaint, And however flight 
the diforder, this method, is much more certain 
than, and preferable to any other. 

If theperfon is lubjedd to an annual return of 
this complaint, i he bed prefervative is to anoint the 
parts affected with petrioleum, or oil of terpentine, 
before and after the feverityof the winter: when 
the diforder has {hewn itfelf, the application re- 
commended above may be had recourfe to ; or 
the afEiCh d part may be wrapped in a fwine’s 
bladder dipped in the lad mentioned oil ; taking 
care to avoid cold by proper clothing. 

The itch is doubtlcfs more properly a difeafe 
than a deformity, yet when it appears upon the 
hands and arms,efpecia!ly of women, it is certainly 
one of the mod difguftful fpecies of the latter 
that can be prefented to the fight. It is fufficiently 
vvell known to render defeription unneceff'ary. 
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One of the moft certain internal medicines is 
the vEthiops mineral, which may fafely be relied 
upon. 

For external life, take a quarter of a pound of 
Cw’phur in rolls, and holding it with a pair of 
tongs, fet it on fire, letting it drop into an earthen 
veflel containing a quirt of white wine • putting 
the wine into a bottle for the following ufe,' 

Pour as much of this wine into a bafen, as is 
fulucient to vvafh the hands, and let them foak in 
•t for n quarter of an hour. This muff he re- 
newed feveral times a day, taking care that the 
fame wine, is not ufed twice. 

This is iiidifputably a mod ehgant remedy, and 
at the fame time is equally, if not mere 
than all or any of the ointments now in ufe for 
this complaint the moft part of which are over- 
loaded- with mercury, and have often fatal confe- 
ouences. 

Even when thofe critical eruptions (which ap- 
pear about the . nd of fame dilorders, and prog- 
hofticate a cure ) continue too long, and threaten 
to deform the Akin, this lotion maybe fafely had 
rccourfc to, not being in the kaflof a repellent 
nature. Befuies, that this fulphuratgd wine ren- 
ders the hands foft, fmooth, and white. 

The nails 2rc the principal organ of touch, and 
makes one of the greateft beauties of the hand, 
when opened : they fhould be pretty long, of a, 
lively colour, with a white crefcent, or femi-cir- 
cular fpeck at the root : the root and Tides fhould 
enchaf'e themfelves inperceptibly, and as ii were 
Jofe themfelves in the finall ilefhy border which 
furrounds them. This border ought to be fmooth 
and without breaks, 

The 
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A material ufe of the nails is to flrengthen 
the ends of the fingers and toes, and'' to hinder 
them from being inverted towards the convex fide 
of the hand or foot, when we handle or prefs 
upon any thing hard ; fo that they lerve rather 
for buttrefies than fhields. The extremity of the 
mil does not adhere to any thing, and grows as 
often as it is cut. The colour is owing to the 
veffels underneath the nail, the body of which is 
tranfparent, and exhibits a lively red in a fate of 
health, it is proverbially (aid of men of great 
courage, that they have blood in their nails;” the 
rofeate hue of which is generally an indication of 
a lively courageous temperament ; and whenever 
the blood ceales to flow, the nails becomes pale, 
and of an afhert colour. 

The Romans had their nails cut by artifts, who 
made a profeflion of it. 

The Ch in f: pique themfelves on their exceffive 
length : ; nd among them, indeed, it is a charac- 
terise (Trank and quality ; as thofe who follow 
any manual employment cannot preferve their 
nails in the fame manner. T he ladies ufually 
wear a thin cafe of gold upon the extremity of 
th-ir nails, to preferve them from accidental 
inj ury. 

The nails are often bare at the roots in fuch a 
manner, that their joining is quite expofed, like 
a pi£tu;e chut is n t joined to its frame: for the 

roo.s and fid...', or each nail fhould be chafed into 
th ‘ fldh round about as into a frame, and this 
ought to be lo xadf as to come to a level w.th 
tb nail by means of a find! pellicle that comes 
little forward upon the nail in the form of 
crefcent. T 
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Topreferve the nails in a date of elegance, 
you m'uft take care never to (oak the fingers either 
in oily or acid liquors ; re figning them to the ope- 
ration of that natural balfam which nourishes 
them, and by the means of which thefe borders 
incrcafe and are renewed. 

That blacknefs which fometimes gathers be- 
tween the flefh and the top of thjo nail, may be 
removed by bruifing two or three four grapes, and 
rubbing the juice upon the part. 

rp he nails are often rendered crooked by ufing 
a tooth pick, pin, or ear-pick, to take away the 
dirt that gathers between the extremity of the 
nail and flefh, which makes the extremity feperate 
from it, and afTuine a hook- like form. 

When they are allowed to grow too long, the 
nails are very ugly ; but you fhould take care, in 
cutting them, not to make them too ihort. Their 
edges fhould never be cut down below the ends of 
the fingers, nor fhould they be fuAered to grow 7 
longer than the fingers. When the nails are cut 
down to the quick, it looks as if the per foil were 
a mechanic, or a fidler, to whom long nails would 
be troublefome ; and if they are longer than the 
Ang-ef ends, and encircled with a black rirn, they 
feem as if he were engaged in fomc dirty labori- 
ous employment. 

When the nails are accuftomed to be kept 
very fhort, the flefh at the top of the fingers is 
apt to rife above them in the form of a pad, which 
becomes an exerefcence, and a real deformiry; 
befides being always' accompanied with dirt en- 
tangled about it, which flicks fo clofe that there 
is no walking it away. It is a deform ty not eafily 
to be corre&ed, on account of the pain which the 
nail occafxons when growing, by pufhing againft 

the 
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the flefh which overgrows it, and compelling you 
to cut the nail when it becomes of that length, 
and thus the deformity continues. 

The nails, from a fuperfluity of nutriment, 
may become too large and thick. To remedy this, 
fcrape them gently, but pretty often, with a bit of 
glafs, or a very fharp knife, taking care not to 
go too deep, for fear of hurting the membrane 
which lines the infide of the nail, and which 
abounds with tendinous fibres, extremely fufcepti- 
bleof pain: or you may apply an aftringent plailter 
of the following ingredients. 

Take equal parts of maffick, lapis calaminaris, 
bole armoniac, roots of biftort, angelica, and 
tormertil, reduce them to a fine powder, and with a 
fufficient quantity of rofin, wax, and turpentine, 
make it into a plaifter, to be applied over the nail, 
and continued feveral weeks, only renewing it 
occafionally. 

To promote the Growth and Regeneration of Nails. 

Take two drams of orpiment; manna, aloes, 
and frankincenfe, each one dram; with fix drams 
of white wax; make them into a liniment, which 
apply to the part with a thumb-ftall. 

To remove Spots from the Nails , 

Incorporate together, over a gentle fire, one 
dram of myrrh, with two of Venice turpentine ; 
fpread a p laifter of this upon a piece of fine fdk, 
and apply it to the nails, when it will foon remove 
the blemiih. 

Or, With half an ounce of bruifed flax feed, 
mix two drams of white wax, and an ounce of 
honey; make them into a ‘--hick ointment, and 
apply as above. 
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When nails become black, in confequence of 
a bruife, or other accident, you may apply a 
plaHter made with capon’s greafb, and oil or cha- 
momile, each one dram; fiowi r of fulphur, two 
fcruples; powder of cummin bed, ten grans; 
oil of tofts, afcruple; incorpo.ace them into a 
plaifter with a fufficient quantity of diachylon, 

Whitloes, or felons, an external diforder that 
affe&s the finger, and generally is the occafion of 
the nail coming oft, is much more dangerous than 
ufually imagined. It is an inflammation at the 
end of the finger, and often happens in confe- 
quence of a bruife, a fling, or a bile, and fome- 
times is the eifi £1 of corrupted humours in the 
internal parts of the body, though moil common 
to the ends of the fingers, yet it often affedls other 
parts of the body ; however the nature of the 
malady is always the fame, and requires the fame 
fort of remedies. 

The firil fymptoms of this complaint are flow, 
heavy pains, without heat, rednefs or fuelling; 
but fo on a ft rwards, the heat becomes, intolerable, 
the part a fiddled becomes large, and the fingers 
next adjoining fwell exceedingly. Sometimes 
the whole arm is inflamed, and the pain is fo 
violent, that the patient is deprived of deep. 
When the diforder arifes to fuch a height, the 
patient, as in all cafes of inflammation, mull be 
put upon a regular, cooling dirt. 

In order to procure a difeha ge of the corrupted 
matter, the part affedledfhouid be dipped in water 
as hot as the patient can hear ; but when the 
vi'in becomes extremely fevere, a deco&ion may 
ufed made of mallow flowers, boiled in milk 
>xed with a little brepd , and if a few white lily 

roots 
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roots and fome honey, be added, it will be better. 
When there is a neceflity for making an incifion, 
in order to let out the putrid matter, the part 
mud bedrefted with following plaifter. 

Take half a pound of red lead, one pound of oil 
of onve-, and four ounces of 'vinegar, boil them 
together til! they are reduced to the c mfiftence of 
a plaifter, then diflblve in the liquid mafs one 
ounce and a half of white wax, with two drams 
of camphire, fti ring the whole together till they 
are properly mixed. 

Or, Take pellitory of the wall, cut as fmall 
as poffible, and m x with it a proportionable 
quantity of hog’s lard; wrap it up in feveral 
papers, one over the other, and place it in allies, 
fuffic’fently hot to roaft the pellitory of the Wall, 
and incorporate it thoroughly with the lard; 
fpread this liniment on a piece of brown paper, 
wrap it round the whitloe, and apply a frefh 
drefting at. Uaft twice a day : and that it may 
give the fpeedier relief, Ipread the ointment 
thick. 

We are not born with anv greater propenfity to 
make ufe of one hand than the other ; and this 
neutrality is preferved after birth; fo that if a 
child is not accuftomcd to employ the right hand 
©ftener than the left, he will either be ambi-dexter 9 
which is rather an advantage than a defedt; or 
left-handed, which is one. Parents fhouid take 
care that their children employ the right hand in 
preference to the left, in prefenting and receiving 
any thing, becaufe po’itenefs has made it a cuftom: 
but where is the inconveniency of opening a door, 
cutting a oitot bread, or holding a glafs of liquor 
with the left hand? — or is it not rather an advan- 
P 2 tage ? 
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tage? An Inability to ufe the left hand is very 
ftrongly felt, when there happens a wound of 
the right 3 which would be obviated by accu Hom- 
ing ourfelves to ufe both equally. 

The thighs ar.d legs are often rendered crooked by 
fuffering children to walk before thele parts have 
acquired fufficient ftrengtn to fupport their body, 
in w hich cafe you will obferve a child to prop his 
knees one again# the other to fupport himfelf ; 
you muft thereupon prevent him from walking 
any more, and make him fit as much as you can, 
till his legs become Wronger ; other wife they will 
immediately begin to grow crooked, and become 
fo deformed , as to render aftiftance unavailable. 

On the fir# difeovery of any tendency towards 
crooked nefs, a fmall plate of iron may be applied 
upon tire hollow fide of the leg, andfaflened with 
a linen roller, which muft be made tighter every 
day till it fufficiendy comprefles the part that pro- 
jects 3 and that this preftiire may not hurt it, you 
muft put a large comprefs under the bandage, on 
that part of the leg. The iron fliou’d not be 
ypplied upon the bare fk in, but let there be force 
'yd!- 1 ' of linen cloth put between them. If the 
‘•.Hi id is you n 2, , y o u n \ u ft b y n o mea n s a p ply any oils 
or emollient ointments to foften the bones, which 
are already too feeble 3 but if he is grown up, they 
'may have their ufe. 

From negligence in turning out the toes, or 
from affectation in turning them out too much, 
the feet contract a deformity, lefs difagreeable 
than many others, yet certainly worth the trouble 
of correcting, as it is not only boorilh and auk- 
ward, but an impediment to walking with facility, 
and more fo with dignity. 

Being; 
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Being early taught to dance is one of the heft 
correctives we can preferibe ; together with admo- 
nition and reproof on the part of the parent. 
When the perfon is grown up, reflection on the 
deformity, with a fenle of pride, will greatly 
contribute to overcome it. 

Very much depends upon the nurfe’s manage- 
ment with refpeCt to almolt every deformity. A 
itrong preflfure upon parts fo fufeeptibie of impref- 
fion, and which increafe fo faft as the members 
of a child, may produce numberlefs accidents: 
dlforders in the bowels, obftruCtions in the glands, 
and ftrangulation in the veflels, are often the fad 
eireCts of this violent compreffion. How many- 
feeble chefts and weak ftomachs are there, occa- 
foned by the vcfl'els which diftribute their liquors 
to thole parts, being deprived of their tone fori 
having been too much compreiTcd. We : re happy 
to know that the practice of fwathing is greatly 
upon the decline. Nature fihew-s her refentment 
of this practice, by making deformity to be fo 
often its confequence : Deformity i.', indeed pecu- 
liar to the civilized part of mankind, and is 
generally the work of our own hands. The 
Superior Itrength and agility of lavages is entirely 
the effeCt of their hardy education, of their living 
nioflly abroad in the open air, and of their bodies 
and limbs never having fuffered any confinement. 
— And even when limbs are crooked, bindings, 
irons, or whatever gives pain, frequently adds to 
the evil ; for the child, to eale itlelf of the irk- 
fomenefs of fuch application r ,aften acquires anew 
twift, and thus brings on an additional deformity ; 
whereas, probably, were it left to nature, the 
aCtions of the mufcles, when unreftrained,. wou:d 
P 3 con- 
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contribute much towards recovering the due for- 
mation and ftrength of the limbs. 

Children are more particularly liable to fprains, 
in the purfuit of their diverfions and exercifes, 
than grown-up perfon?,. and againft fuch acci- 
dents, the greateft caution can be of little avail. 
Whenever fuch an accident happens, it is advifed 
by fome to plunge the foot immediately into cold 
water j which is certainly a treatment that ought 
to be oblerved; for the cold water contracts the 
ligaments that were too much lengthened by the 
ffrain which they fuffered, and hinders a fluxion 
of humours to the part. You may likewifeemplcy 
the following remedy. Mix the white of an egg 
with a few drops of the oil of rofes, and a thimble- 
ful of alum powdered; fpread this upon a com- 
prefs, and apply it to thefprained part, fattening 
It with a bandage, which mutt be pretty tight. — 
Take this off at the end of two days, and the 
third day foment the part with fome warm wine 
in which you have difi'olved a little fait: and lay 
on another comprefs dipped in the wine, binding 
i t as before.. 7 he fome a ation to be repeated every 
other day till the complaint is removed} after 
which you may apply to the fprained part an 
attringent plaitter, fpread upon a bit of leather* 
and kept on by a roller. 

When the foot has been much fprained, it 
fometimes happens, that although it is cured, yet 
the patient {fill feels fome thing of the pain whole 
years afterwards, and cannot walk without un- 
eafmefs all that time, cfpeeially upon uneven 
•r doping ground. The limb or member where 
a fprain happens, ought to be very cautioufiy 
«x.ei;ted till it has attained its proper ftrength. — 

Th® 
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The limbs are fometimes (trained in fuch a man- 
ner that they afterwards become paralytic. 

There is a deformity of the feet called bolt feet, 
in which they refemble thofe of a horfe : it is 
very common, nay almoft univerfal among the 
inhabitants of the iflandsin the Black Sea which 
they hide by wearing (hoes of ordinary fliape, 
but having that part within, which the foot leaves 
void, filed up with cork, or Huffed with wool. 
Whenever this happens, it may be greatly re- 
lieved by frequently pulling, but very gently, the 
toes of the child : and a bandage may be wrapped 
round each foot, preffing moff upon the Tides 
of it. 

A few other defeats, which deferve a little at- 
tention and correction fhall clofe the fubject. 

Some people have a waddling way of walking, 
which either proceeds from ill habit or weaknefs : 
the firft may be corrected by care and attention ; 
the latter may be removed by bathing : wearing 
girdles fo as to eomprefs all round the belly, and 
be ffrong and well furnifhed towards the haunches; 
and alfo frequently fomenting the loins with a 
decoCtion of red rofes and pomegranate (hell, 
boiled in ffrong tent wine. 

Others acquire an unwieldly aukward way of 
moving, which proceeds from this, that when we 
take children abroad to walk with us, we do not 
proportion our pace well enough to theirs , 
which, however, is of the greateft confequence. 
For the child endeavouring to keep up with 
the perlon he accompanies, ffretches his legs be- 
yond what their fze conveniently permits, and 
thus accuftoms himfelf to long ftrides, whence 
he contracts a clownifh habit of walking, thatit 
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•is by no means an eafy matter to break him of j 
without mentioning the injuries it gives birth to ; 
as rendering the child afthmatic, or caufing lome 
relaxation or perhaps a ruptureof the vefiels in the 
thorax. 

There are others again who can neither walk, 
nor ftand , nor even fit with any tolerable grace or 
dignity, which is fufficient to draw upon them 
the contempt and ridicule of genteel company. It 
is not eafily conceived how advantageous a grace- 
ful carriage and a pleafing addrefs are upon all 
occafions ; many a tenftble man has loft ground 
for want of thefe little graces ; and many a one 
polfelfed of thefe perfections alone, has made his 
way through life, who otherwife would not have 
b’en noticed. 

The dancing-fchool is the firft ftage for the 
acquifition of l'uch lighter accomplishments, ex- 
clufiveof its utility as anexercife; where if a per- 
fon learn to walk well, prefent himfelf well in 
company, and move his head and arms gracefully, 
it is almoft all that is neceffary ; and when joined 
with attention to the manners of thofe who have 
feen the world, will foon make a proper behaviour 
habitual and familiar. 
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BOOK IV. 


On the Prefervation of Health and Beauty in 
general. 


Ye fmil’ng band 

Of youths and virgin.?, who thro’ all the maze 
Of young defire, withrivai fteps pu. fus 

This charm Tell me for you know, 

Does Beauty ever deign to dwell where Health 
A nd adlive Ufc are rirangers ? 

Akens JDE. 


B FAUT'Y is a kind of idol, which has had 
its votaries in every age and climate, its em- 
pire is perhaps as antient as any other, and cer- 
tainly in m my reli ecb. much more defpotic, The 
mifchief with which beauty ftands indi£ied,fhould 
not, however, make us forget the real advantages 
which it procures : as when united with virtue it 
conftitutes the happinefs of poliflieu fcciety. — 
The union is natural, it renders virtue more 

charming* 
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charmingywbile {he irradiates beauty with dill frcfh 
graces. They are two fillers, tw inf- p a de 
companions, defigned always to appear together, 
to fet off and recommend each other reciprocally; 
for, in reality, beauty is the virtue of the body, 
as virtue is the beauty of the foul. 

Before we proceed, we mufi prefume to lav it 
down as an incontrovertible maxim', that beauty 
can never exill without perfect health ; a healthful 
conftitution, and temperate habit of body, is 
the very ground-work of beauty j and though art 
may afllfl in polifbing her ad mb able workman in ip, 
in correcting fome accidental biemifhes, and act- 
ing as the handmaid of nature, yet unlefs fine 
contributes her force to the prefervation of thefe 
curious models, thefe mafter-pieces of creation, 
“ the porcelain clay of human kind,” as Dr.yden 
exprefles it* — they cannot but feniibiy decay, and 
lufe their purpurea! luftre. 

Female beauty, fo far as it ref, efts the face, 
can have no influence or fixed operation, founded 
in truth and nature, but two, Firft, as the com- 
plexion or fymmetry of features denotes health, 
and all the other animal qualities, difpofitions, 
and affeCtions, which are generally luppofed to be 
tie concomitants of it; f.-condb ,is the countenance, 
expreflions, or formations of the features prefent 
or indicate to the obferver, that the mind or foul 
within this earthly cafement ftriCtly correfponds 
to, or is by nature afiimilated with thofe marks of 
external beauty. 

It is not meant, as a conclufion from thefe re- 
marks, that every woman who bears about her 
ftrong marks of animal health, is therefore an ob- 
ject of love or enjoyment, or that every woman, 

wh» 
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who is deemed handfome muft therefore convey 
to the beholder an idea of beneficence or innate 
virtue, as well as of external lovelinefs. And it 
is even farther allowed, that there are women who, 
though not within th i lea of beauty, or in abfo- 
lutely perfect health, have yet great power 
to captivate and purfuade. 

Though th’fe conceflions are admitted, and 
though the likings of mankind are as various as 
th eir faces, and as different as their ages and con- 
ditions ; vet this by no means militates againft 
the principle here laid down, which however li- 
able to fome exceptions, mud in the abjlraft 
command alien t : — viz. 14 That a found mind in a 
found body * is the great origin of all love and af- 
fection.” 

External beauty denotes health and animal per- 
fection ; Jucb a countenance denotes virtue and 
goodnefs; but, if between the fexes no other proof 
could be adduced, the conftant toils and afliduities 
of the women demonftrate it beyond all doubt. 

White and red are the conftant concomitants of 
health in this climate ; where nature' has denied 
them, the ladies are always folicit/us to i'upplv that 
defeCt; and among w men of fajbion, and women, of 
another clafs , they are generally fuccefsful in their 
endeavours. 

Again, all the milder and footer difpofifions, 
which are infeparable from virtue, are always af- 
fected or borrowed, where nature has been un- 
kind. Meeknefs, modelty, a foft tone of voice, 
abfternioufne r s at table, a placid, benign counte- 
nance, a continual fmile, a defire, at leaf! an effec- 
ted defire to be plea fed at every thing, gentle n li- 
ners, and all thole borrowed mental charms, 

which 
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which are too frequently caft off with the wedding 
garments. 

This makes us revert to our firft principle, and 
declare, we are clearly of opinion, that the idea 
of beauty originates in apparent animal health, 
and that of virtue in the joint fymmetry and ex- 
■prejjion of the countenance. 

Upon this principle we now proceed to the 
fupplemental part of this treatife, or the means of 
acquiring and preferving beauty by natural means: 
for hitherto we have only endeavoured to teach 
the method of difguiflng deformity, or palliating 
defects by the affiitance of art. 

The temperature of the air has a remarkable 
influence on the complexion ; fo much fo, that a 
chara&eriftic colour marks the bulk of the peo- 
ple of every foil ; thofe who live in temperate 
climates are generally fair and ruddy, while the 
nearer we approach the Equator, the colour gra- 
dually becomes more tawny, till at lafl: it ends 
in the total blacknels of the Ethiopian. To pre- 
ferve complexional beauty, it is therefore necef- 
fary to avoid the extremes of too cold or hot an 
air, the impreffions of which are very forcible, 
and very deftrudtive. 

The effluvia from marfhy lands, ftagnant waters 
and other noifome exhalations, affl cl a delicate 
complexion almoit as much as they do deli- 
cate lungs ; the bleak coldnefs of a north 
wind, evening dews, fogs and miftyare all deftruc- 
tive of nature’s Jillies and rofes. Too dry and 
parching a wind wrinkles and chops the fkin ; 
while the bleak and piercing air makes it rough, 
contradls the pores, and hinders that kindly trans- 
piration, 
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pi ration which is fo conducive to health, by car- 
rying off the fuperfluities of humours, add fo fa- 
vourable to beauty, by giving foftnefs and luftre 
to the fkin. 

Asa friend to that fex on whom we depend for 
all the focial happinefs of life, it behoves us to 
mention every circumftance which experience 
evinces to be ufeful for the prefervation of health; 
and fcarce any article is moreeffential than Clean~ 
linefs. Many of the difo:dcrs among the lower 
claifes of people are owing to a neglect in this 
point ; and many confequences of the mod dif- 
agreeable nature refult from fuch a habit. Clean- 
hnefs is faid to be the fofter-mother of Love; 
beauty indeed, in oft commonly produces that 
paflion, but cleanlinefs preferves it ; 

’Tis Beauty points, but Neatnefs guides the dart. 

Of all the nations in Europe, the Englifh fe- 
males arc acknowledged to poffefs the pre-emin- 
ence in beauty and chaftity, though they are as 
generally marked tor a negledf of thole arts which 
are fo neceffary to heighten the former, give de- 
licacy to the latter, and add poignancy to the 
pleaiures of love; agrements in which the French 
ladies are thought much to excel. — The ufe of 
the bidclte is fcarcely known in Britain. 

It is, indeed, among the dregs of the people 
only that the difagreeable nuifances alluded to, 
are generally to be found ; but there certainly 
ex id many degrees of deviation from perfect 
cleanlinefs, which if not fenfibly injurious to 
health, are extremely offenfive to delicacy. No- 
thing fullies beauty fo much as this kind of neg- 
Ql ligence* 
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ligeacc, as on the contrary nothing fcts it off 
to fuch advantage as clean! inefs.. There is a pow- 
er in it which irrefiftibly attra&s the affection, 
and for which no other perfonal endowment can 
com pen fate ; and an indolent difpoiition is the 
general companion of inattention to this article. 
As perfpiration is much the lame over the whole 
furface of the human body, there can be no rea- 
lon afiigned, why the other parts fhould not be 
more frequenty wafhed, and general ba:hing more 
univerlally pradiifed. This is certainly the cuf- 
tom in the eaftern countries where the ladies are 
the moft tenacious of preferving their beauty ; and 
of which Lady Montague has left fo full an ac- 
count in her letters. Warm baths are indeed 
generally had recourfe to, and therefore cannot 
be fo injurious to beauty, as is fometimes repre- 
fented, or the force of cuftotn mud be wonderful 
indeed : — th is happy confequence refults from them 
that diforders of the brealt are very rare among 
thefe people. 

Pure water is indeed the grand cofmetic of na- 
ture : others may eventually injure or difguife 
the complexion, but water alone is that which 
makes it fhine with genuine 1 lift re, gives beauty 
and effulgence that no compGfition can beftow, 
and, like the ftreams which endowed with immor- 
tality, protracts the duration of health. 

Cofmetics, however, on many occafions, may 
properly and innocently enough be had recourfe 
toj and among a variety of natural ones which 
may be ufed with fafety and advantage, bathing 
or wafhing with milk , efpecially that of goats or 
affes., has been much recommended for rendering 

the 
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the fk t n fmooth, delicate, and giving it a poliflied 
glofs. The Roman ladies were particularly at- 
tached to this euflom, which is {fill much prac- 
tifed in the eaflern countries. The juice of the 
birch-tree is juftly celebrated for giving a beautiful 
bloom to the complexion ; as is aifo pimpernel 
water, which we have already mentioned. 

Though we have already given a choice of very 
elegant and artificial preparations, yet we cannot 
well omit the celebrated Queen of Hungary’s Wa- 
ter \ the annexed account of, and recipe lor pre- 
paring which, were found in a book of devotion 
belonging to her ferene fiighnefs, Donna Ifabella, 
dated the tath of October, 1652 ; — 

“ 1 , Donna Ifabella, Queen of Hungary, aged 
feventy-two years, and being very much indif- 
po fed, was cured by the following recipe, which 
I had from a hermit, whom I never faw before 
nor after. By the ufe of it, I entirely recovered 
my flrength. It may be ufeful to others. The 
king of Poland propofed to marry me; which I 
refufed, for the love of God, and the angel from 
whom I had this recipe. 

“ Take what quantity you pleafe of the flowers 
of roferrary ; put them into a glafs retort, and 
pour in as much fpirit of wine as the flowers can 
imbibe. Lute the retort well, and let the flowers 
macerate for fix days ; then diftil in a fand heat." 

This well-known water is ufea by way of 
embrocation, to bathe the face, when diluted 
with common or with rofe-water, and often alone 
to the limbs, or any part affedted with pains c.r 
debility. 1'wo tea-fpoons full, in a glafs of rofe, 
Qjj hyfteric. 
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hyderic, penny-royal, or bn’ony-water, may be 
taken two or three times a week, in a roornin 
fading, and will difpel gloom inefs, brace up th 
nerves, and invigorate the whole fyftem : but 
mud be always ufed cold, whether taken inward- 
ly as a medicine, or applied externally. 

It mud be obferved, that there is a material 
difference in the qualities of the fimple and com- 
pound liquids for waffling the face; the want of 
attention to Which has introduced a prepoderous 
practice in cofmetics. 

Nothing for indance is more common than to 
recommend Hrngary-water, and milk, indif- 
criminately ; yet ’tis very evident from the nature 
of thefe lotions, that they add in a manner diredly 
oppodte to each other, and mud accordingly pro- 
duce very different effe&s. Milk is endowed with a 
foftening, relaxing quality, and may be of very 
great advantage where the fkin is rough and dry, 
and has differed from the injuries either of ex- 
treme hot or cold air ; whereas, on the contrary, 
Hungary-water, and all others of a fpirituous com- 
pofition, are of a hardening and adringent quality, 
and mud actually prove detrimental in fuch cir- 
cumdances as require applications of the oppodte 
kind. 

In order, then, to form a judgement when milk 
and the cooling lotions on one hand, or thofe of 
the fpirituous kind on the other, are mod proper 
for beautifying the complexion, let it be laid down 
as a general rule, that wherever the fkin is fmooth 
and foft, the blemifhes of the face will be bed 
removed, and the complexion preferved cleared, 
by the moderate ufe of the hotter kind of waters ; 
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but where the fkin is rough and dry, milk, and the 
oily preparations (page Bo) will be moft fuccefs- 
ful. 


Another rule, by which we may pretty juftly 
determine the preference of thefe applications, is, 
by confidering the particular conftitution of the 
perfon, to which the texture of the .(kin is gene- 
rally correfpondent. Thus a youthful vigorous 
perfon will reap greater benefit from the foftening 
than the fpirtuous wafhes ; while the contrary 
will be the effect in one of an oppofite conftitu- 
tion. Thole of a blooming complexion will alfo 
generally be more injured by hot than cooling lo- 
tions ; though the cafe will be different with peo- 
ple who are pale. 

But to determine the matter with ftill more 
certainty, if the face is moift, and fweats in the 
morning, or, if after waffling it with water, the 
towel with which it is rubbed, appears more than 
ordinarily foul, it may be concluded that the fkin 
is of a relaxed texture ; and that eonfequently the 
fpiritous or aftring r mt applications will be more 
proper than tiiofe which are foftening. — At firft, 
it will be neceffary to be cautious in the ufe of 
the former, and to dilute them by the addition of 
a little water, that they may not flop the perfpi- 
ration, and thereby not only injure the complex- 
ion, but produce more fatal confequences. 

Indeed, whether recourfe is had to the foftening 
or fpirituous wafhes, the ufe of them ought to be 
continued no longer than till the ftate of the fkin 
is rectified, for otherwife the oppofite extremes 
might be incurred. On this account, it would be 
proper to difeontinue the ufe of them for a few 
Q. 3 days, 
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fays, nowand then, in order to obferve what effect 
has been produced : if the conftitution of the fkin 
appear altered, they ought entirely to be laid a fide, 
or only ufed fparingly, and on particular occa- 
fions k 

If Exercife be conducive to health or beauty, it 
will not be difficult to accouYst for the prefent de- 
generacy of conftitution in the female world, 
owing to an almoft entire negligence in that ar- 
ticle. A country .life has always been ftrongly 
infifted upon as conducive ; but whether the acti- 
vity of life, and fimplicity of diet which is uiually 
pradfti fed there, may not be of as much confe- 
quence as the change of air, admits of enquiry : 
for little of that weaknefs exifts among people 
whom fafhion -has not yet corrupted, or whofe 
fortunes do not enable them to enter into the 
inodes of diffipation. Whatever effects, however, 
may refult from thediverfity of a town or country 
life, there is certainly an infinite difference in 
point of health between a life of activity and in- 
dolence. A very flight review of a fafiiionable 
town-life would fhew how far it is confident with 
health as depending on exercife. 

Ten in the morning is an early hour to find a 
lady of faihion riten from her /lumbers ; three 
hours are perhaps little enough to allow for break- 
faft ar.d dreffing, when the exercife of twenty 
minutes or half an hour, by way of airing in a 
carriage, is thought a fufficient wafte of time from 
the agreeable chit-chat of the drawing-room. 
Convivial entertainments fucceed, which gene- 
rally laft till it is time to attend the opera, the 
theatre, or a card-party fo that the only degree 
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of exercife experienced from dinner till the hour 
of retiring to ref!:, confids in the jolting of a car- 
riage through half a dozen frreets, or a few agi- 
tations of the arm, by dealings a pack of cards. 

If this fiatement be juft, what mud be thought 
of the tendency of a life of polite diffipation? 
Scarce more than half an hour in the day is em- 
ployed in any kind of profitable exercife. 

Of all fedentary amufements, the opera and 
the theatres may certainly be indulged with the 
lead: injury to health. The grcatc/l inconvenien- 
ces are the clofenefs and heat of the place, a cir- 
cumdance often prejudicial to ddicate conditu- 
tions. But the paffions excited in thofe places are 
of the more generous kind, and united with fen- 
timenf, confpire to improve and polifh the atten- 
tive auditor : no fordid motives appear to influ- 
ence the mind, or tranfport with that violence 
obfervable in gaming — As the paflions to which 
theatrical entertainments and gaming give birth, 
are totally oppofite on their nature, fo likevvife 
is their influence on the features; to which the 
fojrmer give the rnod agreeable cad, and fhew a 
abfolutely neceffary to a total conqfued of the 
heart. 

Among the exercifes which a town life admits 
of, dancing is one of the mod elegant, and mod 
conducive to health ; it keeps the body ere&V 
puts every joint and mufcle into adlion, brifkens 
the circulation of the blood, renders the mind 
chearful, adds grace and vigour to the whole 
frame, and above every other exercife, fets off 
beauty to advantage, 
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Too great indulgence in Sleep is as injurious to 
beauty on one hand, as excefiive watching is on 
the other. The former renders the body dull, 
heavy, and lifelefs, while the complexion#becomes 
difcoloured and the face looks bloated : wakeful- 
nefs and anxiety exhauft the fpirits, dry the moif- 
ture of the body, and hardly leave blood to crim- 
fion the cheeks with a vermillion blufh. 

‘Temper an ce> and a choice of fpod, have a controul - 
ing power over the features of a lovely face ; and 
the fair-one who withes to preferve her charms, 
fhould not be too much addicted to the ftudy of 
kitchen-philofophy. Ceres and Bacchus may be 
excellent companions, but too clofea connection 
with then? will be dedrudtive of beauty. 

The Pafpons only remain to be confidered, in 
regard to their cffedls on health and beauty : no- 
thing has a greater influence on the lovclinefs of 
the human frame than thofe violent agitations of 
the mind which frequently attend the ill fuccefs 
of a gaming- table . — Quadrille will murder beauty. 
— Were thefe effcdts as lading as the paffions are 
intenfe, it would indeed be fatal for the power 
of female charms. 

Fear and Anger , as tranfltory emotions, have 
like wife but a tranfltory effect, though too often 
indulged, prove prejudicial to beauty : the ebul- 
litions cf anger procure a temporary relief and 
gratification ; and the apprehenflons of fear are 
difperfed by removing of the object that caufed it. 
The effedts of Grief are much more fatal, and ac- 
quire drength from duration; its impreflions are 
made more lading hy reflection, and the means 
generally employed to turn its edge, anfwer little 

other 
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other purpofe, than to convert it into fixecf me- 
lancholy — the wretched harbinger of the whole 
train of nervous diforders; and too often of the 
confummateof human misfortune, the deprivation 
of thole faculties, which diftinguifti the human 
race among the works of the Deity. 

How a paffion fo amiable and engaging as that 
of Love can be conceived to effect the health, is a 
problem more eafily foived by inftance than ar- 
gument; daily example furnifhes us with innu- 
merable proofs of the faireft ftrudfures of health, 
and the molt vigorous conft itutions being overturn- 
ed by an excels of the molt pardonable weaknefs 
that can adulate the human breaft. 

Congenial fouls take fire at the pure lamp of 
love, without regard to rank, fortune, or circum- 
ftance, and burn during the exiftence of the vital 
fpark; nor is the flame to be extinguifhed by the 
mandates of authority, the interference of advice, 
or the letter of the law. Indeed, the moment any 
paffion becomes calm enough to lifien to the dic- 
tates of reafon, advice ceal'es to be neceflary. 

From the difappointment of this paffion, fpring 
corroding care, oppreffive melancholy, unavail- 
ing complaint, and all the health impairing at- 
tendants of hopelefs love ; and hence, alfo, lofs 
of appetite, difturbed reft, hypochondriac difor- 
ders, and too often confumptions, to end the fad 
cataftrophe. 

We have, therefore, to obviate as much as pof- 
fible the fatal cfFeds of difappointed paffion, when 
followed by bodily diforder, and to prevent fe- 
male delicacy from being hurt by divulging the 

complaint, 
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complaint* added a concife feledtion ct medical 
advice from the moft eminent of the faculty,, 
carefully diverted of whatever might offend the 
ear of chaftity. 

One of the ufu-al confequences of refufsng love' 
the facrifice that he demands, ts that complaint 
which is known by the appellation of the green- 
Jicknefs. It is attended with a vifeidity of all the 
juices, a fallow, pale, or greenifh colour of the 
face, a difficulty of breathing, rtcknels at the 
ftomach, diflike of proper food, and an unnatural 
defire of feeding on fuch things as are accounted 
hurtful, and unfit for nouriffiment. The thighs,, 
feet, and parts about the ancles, fwell and pit 
towards night; there is an univerfa! dulnefs and' 
difinclination toexercife ; and any brifk motion, 
is attended with difficulty of breathing. 

When thediforder proceeds from a disappoint- 
ment of the connubial engagement, or a fettled 
inclination after marriage, the health and happi- 
nefs of the affli&ed patient fhould fuperfede every 
confideration of rank or fortune in the party y where 
no moral cauies intervene. But if matrimony 
be judged improper, then recourfe muft be bad 
to phyfical remedy. 

In a conftitution inclining to the em bon point ox 
jolly, and where the veins are well ftored with, 
blood, bleeding will be highly proper to begin the 
cure, and to be fucceeded (eipecially if the eva- 
cuations that are naturally expected at- this period 
feem any way obftru&ed) by the following medi- 
cines. 

Take Ruffi’s pills, fifteen grains, 

Salt of fteel;, five grains, 

Oil of favin, one drop ; 
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Make three pills, for a dafe, which fhould be 
taken at going to bed, drinking after them aglafs 
of white wine, and continuing the fame courfe 
for ten or twelve days. 

Or the following tindhire may be fubffituted in 
the room of pills, where they happen to be difa- 
greeable. 

Take Tin&ure of Hicra, half an ounce ; 
Compound fpirit of lavender, and 
Tindhire of caftor, each half a dram. 

Mix for a fingle dofe. 

Thefe medicines, however, muff be continued 
for ten or twelve days ; taking frequently a glafs 
of penny- royal or briony water. And after ufing 
either the pills or the tincture for that time, re- 
courfe may be had efpecially, in delicate habits of 
body, to the following eledtuary. 

Take conferve of Roman wormwood, and da- 
mafk rofes, each one ounce and an half. 

Salt of ffeei, two drams, 

Saffron, half a dram. 

Powder of cardamons, one fcruple, 

Syrup of rhubarb, a fufficient quantity to 
• make an eludluary. 

Of this, about the quantity of a large nutmeg 
may be taken twice a- day, obferving to ufe exer- 
cife. But to women of a robuftand fanguine con- 
ftitution, Dr. Mead has greatly recommended 
from two drams to half an ounce of ’TinElure of 
Black Hellebore , to be taken three or four times a- 
day. — The good lenfe of every prudent mother will 

be 
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be able to make the neceflary diftin&ions in regard 
•of conftitution. 

To forward a cure, the lady fhould be placed 
in a pure air, drink tea, barley-water, and other 
attenuating liquors, warm, and made agreeable 
to the palate ; the food fhould be nourifhing; but 
light, and moderate exercife will be highly 
ferviceable, notwithftanding the difficulty and un- 
cafinefs that attends it, and the great antipathy of 
the patient to any kind of motion. 

Sleep fhould be moderate, and taken at a due 
diftance from meals ; and ever) attempt fhould be 
made to keep the mind from anxiety, by procuring 
and fuggefting a continued change of amufement. 

When this diforder appears at fo early a period, 
that it cannot properly be attributed to any dc- fires 
or inclination that might bring it on, or before' 
Nature denotes, a change in the conftitution, the 
following electuary may be prepared* and made 
life of without a doubt of its efficacy. 

Take Steel filings, half an ounce, 

Species ofdiambrae, two drams, 

Conferve of Roman wormwood, fix drams. 
Oil of cinnamon, three drops, 

Syrup of faffron, enough to make an elec- 
tuary. 

Take the quantity of a nutmeg twice a day, 
drinking after it a glafs of hyfteric or penny-royal 
water. 

In very obftinate cafes, the cold bath, with the 
mineral waters of the Spa, are efficacious : or an 
infufion may be made in lime-water, with chips 
of guaicaum, fafiafras, and faunders, a little 
Gentian and Cngelica-root, winter bark, and Ro- 
man 
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man wormwood, with the addition of fteel filings ; 
this may be drank, inftead of the Chalybeate wa- 
ters, and will frequently anfwer the fame pur- 
pofe. 

There is ftill another enemy more dreadfully 
fatal to female charms than any yet enumerated, 
and from which worfe confequences are to be ap- 
prehended, as the caufe is more likely to be con- 
cealed ; and even the difeovery would tend rather 
to excite reproach t,han pity, as the parties, by a 
criminal indulgence to their own inordinate paf* 
fions, have been folcly inftrumental in caufing the 
complaint. Too many of the fair fex, efpecially 
in their younger years, have frequently fuffered 
from fecret attempts to procure to theinlelves thofe 
delights, which Heaven has intended only as the 
effects of the moff holy and legal union* It is 
with no little pain we venture to animadvert upon 
a fubject, the bare idea of which muff caufe a 
blufh in the face of delicate fenfibiiity, and it 
would be a happy circumftance for themfelves, if 
their fenfe of virtue were equal to their fenfe of 
jfhame, and precluded any necefiity far admonifti- 
ing them againft the vice, or giving them any pre- 
cepts to remedy its confequences. 

The immorality of fuch a conduct needs no 
reprobation, nor is there any human law to deter 
its practice : norj indeed, need there be any other 
punifhment than felf-confcioufnefs ! — but without 
expatiating on the heinoufnefs of the offence, we 
lhall only print out its fatal effe£ts upon the con- 
ltitution : — here it relaxes the whole frame, brings 
on a variety of d.ifeales and inconveniences, cau- 
fes hyfferical dilorders, and by draining away the 
radical moiiture, cccafions confumption ; ruins 
R the 
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the complexion, makes it pale, fwarthy, and 
haggard, and is the total deftrudlion of beauty. And 
what effect the confideration of this mult have 
upon the fpirits of any woman who finds her lei f 
in thefe deplorable circumftances, and refledtis 
that her misfortune is owing to her own fault, — - 
it will not be difficult to conceive. 

When fufficient refolution can be fummoned 
to quit the pradt’ice of the guilty pleafures* before 
the conftitution is radically injured, and there are 
' few cafes i'o bad but may be relieved, let them ad- 
here to an unremitting courfe of the follow ihg 
prefcriptions - , which are mofl peculiarly adapteJ 
to reftore their decayed tone and vigour ; though 
the efFedfs are I'o many and various, it is difficult 
to give one prescription that wid aniwer ail the 
various intentions of cure. 

Take Biftort roots, bruifed, one ounce, 

Roots of Cyperus and Galangal, both 
bruifed, e ch two ounces, 

Roots of Ofmund royal, cut (mail, two 
ounces, 

.Tfinglafs, cut fmall three ounces, 

A rchange flowers, and red rofe leaves, 
three or four handfuls each. 

Boil them all in two gallons of water, till it 
comes to fix quarts, and then ftrain it off — A 
quart of this decodfion may be drank every day ; — 
half a pint in the morning, a pint after dmne-, 
and halt a pint at night j but in neither cafe not 
immediately after taking medicines. 

Very great attention fhould be paid to diet, 
which fhould confift of milk, eggs, jellies, light 
broths, and every thing of a nutritive kind. The 
beef tea is a pleafant and proper liquor. 

The 
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Fiie- white of a new laid egg, well beatten 
together may lie deluted with half a pint of milk,- . 
fea'oneJ with ipice, and fweetened-to the tafle. — ■ 
l'anadas, prepared from bifcu t, &c. with fugar' 
andRheniih wine, or lemon or orange, are agree- 
able. Fill), particularly, iheii-hfh, chocolate, fa- 
go, occafionally with a glafs of good generous 
wine, will be' highly beneficial. The Peruvian 
bark will prove efpecially ferviceable, accompani- 
ed with the ufe of the Bath, Briiiol, Spaw waters, 
and moderate exercife. 

To a ftri£t adherence to the foregoing advice, • 
the fobowing medicine may be added, which 'is 
admirable adapted for reftoring the tone of the 
vellels, and rcreftablilhing a good texture of the 
bioodf 

Take of compound powder of arum root, half 
a- dram and candid nutmegs, two feru- 
ples . 

Angelica and orange-peel, candied, each 
a dram, prepared fled, three drams. 
Gonferveot garden feurvy-grafs, a»d con- 
feree of Roman wormwood, each three 
chains. 

Compound powder of rofemary flowers, 
half an ounce 

Syrup of candied ginger, enough to make 
ele&uary . 

The quant ty of a nutmeg may be taken every 
morning fafting, and about four or five ho rs be- 
fore going to bed at night, drink ng a glafs of bit— 
ter wine after each dof . A fortnight or three 
weeks continual n this courfe is generally at- 
tended with the hai pieft effects. 
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For external application, a decollation may btf- 
tnade of gall-nuts with red wine, and a few cloves, 
ino which dip a linen comprefs, and apply it to 
the part.- 

Or the following injection (advifedby Dr. H. 
Smith) may be equally ufeful. 

Diffolve half a fcruple of Roman or blue vitriol 
In two ounces of fpiing water, and injeft a fmall 
quantity every night at going to bed. 

An attention to thefe medicines, and a virtuous 
refolve (which will increafe with health and 
ifrength) to abandon gratifications attended with 
lhame and deftru&ion, may be relied oil for an- 
fwering the patients higheft expectations, without 
hurting natural delicacy by a eonimtlnicat'ton o£ 
theh unhappy ilute. 
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CONDITION PRIOR TO TREATMENT 

The full leather cover is soiled and abraded. The edges and comers are worn, 
exposing the underlaying boards. The front board is detached, the back hinge 
is broken The spine is brittle and has losses to the leather especially the 
endcaps. The endbands are worn and partly detached. The inner hinges are 
broken. The sewing is intact. The paper is lightly discolored with some 
random foxing spots. The paper is in good condition and has maintained an 
overall flexibility. The edges of the textblock are lightly soiled. 

TREATMENT 

The cover, the edges of the textblock and the leaves were cleaned using 
grated and solid white vinyl eraser. The cover was reattached by drilling 
miniscule holes in the boards and lacing unbleached Irish linen cords through 
the boards and the shoulder of the book. The outer joints and the inner hinges 
(between pastedown and flyleaves) were repaired wittr acrylic toned 
Japanese paper hinges and wheat starch paste. The headband was repaired 
with cotton and linen threads and wheat starch paste. The cover boards were 
repaired with acrylic toned Japanese paper and wheat starch paste. The 
leather and the Japanese paper were consolidated with an acrylic 
polymer/wax emulsion. A new leather label was stamped in gold and 
attached to the spine with wheat starch paste. 
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